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A Missionary In Early Sault Ste Marie 


Edited by Lewis Beeson with an Introduction by 
Charles A. Anderson 


JEREMIAH PorTER ARRIVED IN SAULT STE Marie in late November, 
1831, having come by canoe from Mackinac Island because he had 
missed the last boat of the season. He was the appointee of the 
American Home Missionary Society which was sending dozens of 
ministers into new communities, particularly in the Old Northwest. 
These missionaries went out with a determination to Christianize 
the frontier communities and there is no doubt that they lifted the 
moral tone of many places. 

A New Englander by birth, Porter was fresh out of Princeton 
Theological Seminary. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, the Indian agent at 
Sault Ste Marie, who later wrote voluminously on what was in the 
Indian's mind, invited Porter to be his guest. 

The young missionary plunged into his work with zeal and great 
earnestness. Quickly he won the confidence of the leading citizens, 
joined in the social life of the community, organized a church, per- 
suaded officers and soldiers to engage in Bible study, and transformed 
the moral and spiritual atmosphere of nearby Fort Brady. He was 
more interested in developing Christian character than in building a 
denominational organization. 

Following is the full text of his “Journal” for this period of his 
eventful life. The original manuscript consists of eighteen volumes 
of fifty-six pages each. It is in the possession of the Chicago 
Historical Society. 

The first part of volume two of Porter’s “Journal” was published in 
Micuican History, 30:466-75 (July-September, 1946), under the 
title “Mackinac to Sault Ste Marie by Canoe in 1831.” That install- 
ment of the “Journal” ended with the arrival of Porter at the Sault on 
Saturday, November 26, 1831. The present installment begins with 
the rest of Porter's entry for that day and continues to Monday, Feb- 
ruary 20, 1832. It has been prepared from a microfilm copy of the 
“Journal” in the possession of the Presbyterian Historical Society in 


Philadelphia. 
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Jeremiah Porter 


FIND MY COMING WILL INTERFERE with Mr. Bingham’s! wishes 
which I very much regret as he seems a sincere Christian & has 
endeavored to preach the truth with all boldness. I wish to do 
nothing which will injure the cause of Christ or wound the feelings 
of one of his friends. If I preach to a distinct congregation probably 
most of the white population will leave his house or both our meet- 
ings will be exceedingly small as there are not probably two hundred 
white inhabitants here including the soldiers. Of these four males 
are now members of his church & two more will be added tomorrow. 
The Lord direct me in the way which shall be pleasing in his sight. 
Let me seek & find aid from Thee. Thou alone canst make the path 
plain before me. Do Thou guide me in it. Let me bear & forbear. 
Sat{urday] evening. This is the precious hour my friends weekly 
set apart to pray for me & the conversion of my brothers. How 
delightful to meet them at the throne of grace on such an errand. 
Wilt Thou Lord hear their prayers; convert my dear brothers & their 
wives if they are not already thine; give me grace to pray with faith 
for them. Have mercy also, on my poor deluded Favancourt.2_ What 
will become of his benighted soul, after having been once enlightened 


1The Rev. Abel Bingham arrived at Sault Ste Marie in October, 1828, as a 
missionary for the Board of Foreign Missions of the Baptist Church. He 
opened a boarding school and a day school in 1829. een spent the rest 
of his active career at the Sault, retiring in October, 1855, to live near his 
daughters in Grand Rapids. When Porter arrived in 1831, Bingham “invited 
the stranger to preach in his school-room chapel the first Sabbath, which he 
gladly did. ...” Jeremiah Porter, “Sketches of a Pioneer Missionary,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 4:84-86 (Lansing, 1883); Abel Bingham, 
“The Early Mission at Sault Ste Marie,” in the Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions, 28:520-24 (Lansing, 1900); Ann H. Hulbert and Sophia H. Buchanan, 
“Sketches of the Life Rev. Abel ~~ oy in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 2:146-57 CLansing, 1880); Angie B. Gilbert, “A Tale of Two 
Cities,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 29:322-37 (Lansing, 1901); 
Angie B. Gilbert, “Memories of the ‘Soo’,” in the Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions, 30:623-33 Lansing, 1906); George W. Thayer, “From Vermont to 
Lake Superior in 1845,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 30:557 CLan- 
sing, 1906); Charles Chandler, “Life and Times of Hon. Thomas Gilbert,” 
in the Michigan Historical Collections, 27:239 (Lansing, 1897). 

2Evidently a friend back East. See page 364, for another reference to 
Porter’s brothers and their unredeemed state. 
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& tasted the good word of God? I fear for him but thou Lord canst 
conquer the pride of his heart. Wilt Thou not do it? Oh grant it 
for Jesus’ sake! 

It commenced snowing soon after | came on shore & continues 
yet. Have had sleighing for a fortnight. Good winter weather. 
Think I shall not suffer with the cold. Have a fine room prepared 
for my convenience. Better than the best in my Father's house, with 
a curious & beautiful stove that will warm it well in the coldest days 
| think. The Lord has provided here also kind friends & every 
comfort. Can | be sufficiently grateful for his goodness.[?] 

[Sunday, November] 27. My first Sabbath in the field for my 
labors. A delightful day. Rode with the family* to Mr. Bingham’s. 
Preached to a pleasant & attentive audience, tho’ small. Opened to 
them the plan of salvation from the words, “There is one God & one 
Mediator between God & man the Man Cx [Christ] Jesus.” Wilt 
Thou bless thine own truth tho’ spoken by one so unworthy. 
Implant it deply in my own heart. 

Went to the water after service to witness the baptism of the two 
soldiers & an Indian woman. The ice was broken & they descended 
solemnly into the water, after prayer by Rev. Mr. B[ingham]; & were 
baptized. They were in full dress, the water of course only touching 
the hands & head. So it seemed to me the object of plunging was 
lost. But the exercises were solemn, & 1 may hope those souls have 
been baptized with the Spirit. By request I followed the exercises 
by prayer. Then we returned, singing as we went towards the 
mission house. This was to me an interesting introduction to the 
Sault; to find so much feeling on the subject of religion, tho’ there 
seems the less need of my laboring here. It seems a field ripening 
for the harvest. Grant me a double portion of thy Spirit Lord that 
I may enter upon it with joy & may bring in many precious souls 
into thy fold. Keep me humble. 


3The Henry Rowe Schoolcraft family. “Mr. Schoolcraft’s Indian Agency 
dwelling, built by the United States, standing in a beautiful lawn, oon 

on one side by the river, received the missionary—that was to be his home so 
long as he dwelt at Sault Ste Marie,” according to Porter. He left the Sault 
in the spring of 1833. Porter, “Sketches of a Pioneer Missionary,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 4:86; Jeremiah Porter, “The Earliest Religious 


History of Chicago,” in the Fergus Historical Series, 14:5-6 ({Chicago, n.d.]); 
Chase S. and Stellanova Osborn, Schoolcraft, Longfellow, Hiawatha, 500 
(Lancaster, 1943). 
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Mon{day, November] 28. This is a day of peculiar interest. My 
first secular introduction to the people with whom I am to labor if 
the Lord please; they had formed their opinion of me doubtless from 
the public exercises of yesterday. Mr. G[eorge] Johnston‘ br[{other] 
of Mrs. S{choolcraft}® & Mr. Audrain® sub Indian agent called in 
the morning; they are without religion. Br{other] Boutwell’ & the 
three Miss Johnstons* then came in. The girls I understand are in 


4Second son of John Johnston. He “was a very well educated man, con 
ventional and very ceremonious in manner, uniting in himself very noticeably, 
the studied manners of his ‘rank’ in both nations, the Irish and the Indian. 
He frequently held government positions. . . . He was a great reader” and 
gave Schoolcraft “valuable assistance in researches among the Indians in 
compiling his books.” Gilbert, “Memories of the ‘Soo’,” in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 30:631; George Johnston, “Reminiscences,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 12:605-11 (Lansing, 1888); Charles H. 
Chapman, “The Historic Johnston Family of the ‘Soo’,” in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 32:307 (Lansing, 1903). 

5Jane, eldest daughter of John Johnston and nis wife Susan, daughter of 
the Chippewa chieftain Wab-o-jeeg. She married Schoolcraft on October 12, 
1823. According to Porter she was “a communicant in the Protestant Episco 
pal church.” Porter, “Sketches of a Pioneer Missionary,” in the Michigan 


Historical Collections, 4:86. She “was a lady of superior intelligence and 
refinement, educated at the convent schools at Montreal, and although decid 
edly Indian in features and appearance, was esteemed one of the most beauti 


ful women in the Northwest.’ [Joseph Greusel], “St. Mary’s River and Sault 
Ste Marie,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 18:640 (Lansing, 1892). 
See also Chapman, “The Johnston Family,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 32:305-9; Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, “Notes for a Memoir of 
Mrs. Henry Rowe Schoolcraft,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 
36:95-100 (Lansing, 1908); Osborn and Osborn, Schoolcraft, Longfellow, 
Hiawatha, 515-40. 

®6Frances Audrain, son of Peter Audrain, who was, at the time of his death 
in September, 1820, registrar of the land office at Detroit. Frances Audrain 
served as acting registrar at Detroit until May, 1821. He signed the constitu 
tion of the First Protestant Society of Detroit, December 7, 1821. He served 
as subagent at Sault Ste Marie under Schoolcraft from 1826 to 1834. Upon 
the organization of Chippewa County in 1827, Audrain was appointed county 
clerk and registrar of probate. Schoolcraft became justice of the peace and 
judge of probate. Territorial Papers of the United States, edited by Clarence 
:. Carter, volume 11, The Territory of Michigan, 1820-1829, 58, 121, 858, 
987, 1052 (Washington, D.C., 1943); volume 12, The Territory of Michigan, 
1829-1837, 780-81 (Washington, D.C., 1945); Silas Farmer, The History of 
Detroit and Michigan. . . , 558 (Detroit, 1884); Detroit News, March 22, 
1891, 

7The Rev. William T. Boutwell arrived at the Sault shortly before Porter 
as an appointee of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
He was studying the Ojibway language in preparation for missionary work 
among the Chippewa of Lake Superior. Porter, “Sketches of a Pioneer Mis 
sionary,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 4:84-86; William Watts 
Folwell, History of Minnesota, 1:175 (St. Paul, 1921); Territorial Papers 
of the United States, 12:399. 

SEliza, Charlotte, and Anna Marie, the younger daughters of John Johnston. 
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an interesting state of mind, inquiring on the subject of religion. 
Rode with Mr. J[{ohnston] to deliver letters to a Gentleman in the 
village & at the Fort. Mr. Agnew® who had laughed at religion till 
his friends have despaired of his ever being a christian, received me 
kindly & promised to do what he could to make my stay happy; this 
because I brought letters from his friends & he is a native of Prince- 
ton. I pray this may be the means in the hands of God of bringing 
him to reflection & repentance. Then introduced to Mr Chapman’? 
a christian friend; Mr Ashmun!" the brother of him who devoted 


Eliza Johnston never married. Charlotte served as Bingham’s interpreter when 
he first came to the Sault. She married the Rev. William McMurray in 1833. 
Anna Marie married Schoolcraft’s younger brother, James Schoolcraft. See 
Chapman, “The Johnston Family,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 
30: 307-310; Gilbert, “A Tale of Two Cities,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 29:328-29; Gilbert, “Memories of the ‘Soo’,” in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 30:628-32; Hulbert and Buchanan, “Abel Bingham,” 
in the Michigan Historical Collections, 2:152; Chapman, “The Johnston 
Family,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 32:309-10; Osborn and 
Osborn, Schoolcraft, Longfellow, Hiawatha, 97-98. 

According to Charles C. Trowbridge, John Agnew was “a good natured 
roystering ferryman” at Mackinac, who was “much attached” to Robert 
Stuart. In 1829, when Stuart was converted by the Rev. William M. Ferry, 
Agnew was very skeptical that Stuart’s profession of religion would change 
his mode of conduct until he received visual evidence of the efficacy through 
Stuart’s conduct. [Oliver C. Comstock], “Sketch of the Life of Hon. Robert 
Stuart,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 3:54-55 (Lansing, 1881); 
Porter “Sketches of a Pioneer Missionary,” in the Michigan Historical Collec 
tions, 4:85. Agnew was a person of some consequence at Mackinac and the 
Sault. He was collector o yw port of Mackinac. He paid taxes there in 
1823. In 1824 he was clerk of the elections at Sault Ste Marie and an 
associate justice of the county court of Michilimackinac County. ‘Together 
with Francis Audrain, a Mr. Havring, and five officers from Fort Brady, he 
was a pallbearer at the funeral of John Johnston in 1828. Agnew was a 
resident at the Sault during the period of which Porter writes. Territorial 
Papers of the United States, 11:735-36, 747, 917; 12:399, 878-79; Osborn 
and Osborn, Schoolcraft, Longfellow, Hiawatha, 579. 

10Bela Chapman was a prominent resident at Sault Ste Marie while Porter 
was there. In 1831 he wrote Schoolcraft complaining of the competition he 
received from John Hulbert, who, as sutler at Fort Brady, was not taxed, 
although much of his trade, according to Chapman, was with townspeople 
and not soldiers. Territorial Papers of the United States, 12:247-48. See also 
Territorial Papers of the United States, 12:56, 317, 348, 399, 878-79; Mich 
igan Historical Collections, 6:348 (Lansing, 1884); “Territorial Papers, 1831- 
'35,” edited by J. Sharpler Fox in the Michigan Historical Collections, 37:346 
(Lansing, 1909-10); Osborn and Osborn, Schoolcraft, Longfellow, Hiawatha, 
575-76. 

11§amuel Ashmun entered the fur trade as an employee of the American 
Fur Company. He was at Leech Lake in 1820 when the Cass expedition 
arrived there. In 1824 he established himself at Sault Ste Marie. Ashmun 
Street now runs ong the 160 acres he acquired at the Sault. Ashmun 
married the daughter of an Indian chief and had seven children by her. He 
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his life to Africa,’* & whose grave I reecntly stood by with peculiar 
pleasure in N{ew] Haven. | hope to be made useful to his soul; 
Mr. Duncan’ whose wife is a Christian it is hoped. 

After this went to the Fort. Mr. [John] Halbert [Hulbert]'* the 
settler [sutler] is a staunch christian friend. In his rich store of 
goods I met four of the officers. Found them pleasant gentlemen. 
Told Mr. H[ulbert] my wishes with regard to preaching. I. E. [that 
is] to go hand in hand with Mr Bingham feeling that we are labor 
ing in the same cause for the same Master, & with the same design; 
to preach & labor & pray with him. This coincided entirely with his 
wishes, & he was authorised to say Mr. B[ingham]’s were the same, 
& so would give up his pulpit half the time to me. Having two ser- 
vices I should thus preach each Sabbath. This seems to me the wise 
course, one which God will approve, & which will bring souls to a 


was a man of fine business ability and became quite wealthy. His children 
received good educations at Eastern institutions of learning. Territorial Papers 
of the United States, 11:735-36, 917; 12:58, 317, 399, 878-79; “American 
Fur Company Employees, 1818-19,” in the Wisconsin Historical Collections, 
12:155-56 (Madison, 1892); “Papers of James Duane Doty,” in the Wiscon- 
sin Historical Collections, 13:210 (Madison, 1895). 

12Jehudi Ashmun was a Congregational minister who joined the Episcopal 
church after editing the Theological Repertory in Washington, D.C. As a 
result of this activity, Ashmun became interested in the American Coloniza- 
tion Society. In 1822 he went to Liberia. Finding the colony in chaos and 
threatened with extinction, Ashmun succeeded against great odds in restorin 
order and repelling attacks by the natives. He remained in Liberia until 
1828, when, his health greatly impaired, he returned to New Haven. He 
died there August 25, 1828. Dictionary of American Biography, edited by 
Allen Johnson, 1:394-95 (New York, 1928); The Columbia Encyclopedia 
..., second edition, edited by William Bridgewater and Elizabeth T. Sher 
wood, 108 (New York, 1950); Ralph R. Gurley, Life of Jehudi Ashmun, 
Late Colonial Agent in Liberia. . . " [Washin ‘on, D.C., 1835]. 

18Probably Leslie Duncan. See ‘Terri Papers of the United States, 
12:317, 348, 399, 606. 

14John Hulbert was the sutler at Fort Brady when Bingham arrived at the 
Sault in 1828. At that time “intemperance was a vice exceedingly common, 
and prevalent among almost all classes; . . . In the garrison, the commissary 
was dealing out a gill of whisky a day to the entlisted men, and they were 
allowed to purchase another gill at the sutler’s store.” Hulbert’s sales to the 
enlisted men amounted to about eighty gills of whisky a day. Nevertheless, 
when Bingham organized a temperance society in May, 1830, Hulbert was 
one of the first four to sign the constitution and pledge. Bingham, “The 
Early Mission at Sault Ste Marie,” in the a Historical Collections, 
28:523-24. Hulbert is reported to have said “I will get my living by _—7 
potatoes rather than sell whisky to soldiers.” He “entered heartily into reviva 
work, and was one of the seven of whom the church was composed at its 
organization in January, 1832.” Porter, “Sketches of a Pioneer Missionary,” in 
the Michigan Historical Collections, 4:86; Territorial Papers of the United 
States, 12:50, 317, 348, 399, 878. 
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knowledge of the truth. I wish it may be so, if God will. Then 
called on Mrs Capt[ain] Russell with her husband'® & Mr S{school 
craft]; found her at her piano, dressed in French style. An 
elegant & accomplished Lady from Virginia I think. Received me 
kindly. Lord enable me to do good to her soul. We talked of our pro- 
posed plan for worship. All three opposed it, w[oul]d hear Mr B[ing- 
ham] none, tho’ they esteemed him a Christian. The Capt[{ain] offers 
me his mess room or the schoolroom if I will preach within the Fort 
& if the commanding officer is willing. He & wife are kind but in 
refusing to hear Mr B[ingham] they are not actuated by right motives. 
All but two individual officers are prejudiced against Mr B[ingham] 
wickedly so, I must do what I can to remove it. “I am in a strait 
between two.” Guide thou who canst bring light from darkness & 
make the way of man to praise thee. After dinner was requested by 
Mrs. S{choolcraft] to attend an Indian meeting at her mother’s.'® 
There has been a revival, or rather a religious excitement among the 
Indians, first originating in the preaching of John Sund[aly a 
native,'? educated by Mr. Case’® at Grape Island.'® Quite a number 


15John B. F. Russell was commissioned a second lieutenant in 1818. He 
joined the Fifth Infantry in June and became a first lieutenant in October, 
1821. He was promoted to a captaincy April 23, 1830. List of officers of the 
Army of the United States from 1779 to 1900 ... , compiled . . . by William 
H. Powell, 568, New York, 1900); Territorial Papers of the United States, 
12:399, 504. 

16Mrs. John Johnston was O-shaw-gus-co-day-way-qua, the daughter of the 
Chippewa chieftain, Wab-o-jeeg of io Pointe. She took the name Susan 
when she married Johnston in 1793. She was a woman of “strong character 
and of great influence with her people. . . . she possessed that innate dignity, 
intelligence, self-respect and courage which ‘rises to occasion,’ superior to 
circumstance.” Gilbert, “Memories of the ‘Soo’,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 30:631. See also Schoolcraft, “Mrs. Schoolcraft,” in the Mich 
igan Historical Collections, 36:95-98; Chapman, “The Johnston Family,” in 
the Michigan Historical Collections, 32:307-8; Osborn and Osborn, School 
craft, Longfellow, Hiawatha, 86-100, 515-16. 

1TJohn Sunday or Shahwundais was converted to Methodism at a camp 
meeting near Coburg, Ontario, in 1826. He learned to read and write and 
by 1830 “began to travel and labor far and wide.” In October, 1830, Sunday 
made a tour “to Mackinaw and elsewhere,” and “brought cheering news from 
that quarter.” In 1832 he was appointed “missionary to the Sault Ste Marie 
and other bodies of the natives,” and in 1834 was ordained. John Carroll, 
Case and His Contemporaries; or, the Canadian Itinerants’ Memorial: Consti- 
tuting a Biographical History of Methodism in Canada, ... , 3:72, 95-96, 
301, 364, 367, 370, 443 (Toronto, 1877); Peter Jones, History of the Ojeib 
way Indians; with Especial Reference to their Conversion to Christianity, 
..«, 199-200, 227 CLondon, 1861); Peter Jones, Life and Journals of Kah-ke 
wa-quo-naby ... , 58-59, 290. (Toronto, 1860); Frederick Webb Hodge, 
Handbook of American Indians, 2:520 (Washington, D.C., 1906). 
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it is thought have become christian. Sundy has ben gone two 
months & now Mrs S[choolcraft] & her sisters hold a weekly prayer 
meeting for them. To instruct them & keep them from returning to 
their former courses. To bring others to repentance, to read the 
Scriptures to them & hear them pray & sing in their native language. 
This in addition to Mr Bingham’s meetings three in a week. 

Six or eight of the hopeful converts with ten or twelve other 
Indians were present. It was to me a delightful meeting. What a 
contrast between my situation & Brainard’s [Brainerd]?° when he 
first went to the natives of our forests. He every obsticle to meet, I 
every external advantage to assist. But what reason have I to fear 
that my piety is as much less than his as my advantages are greater. 
Oh grant me his piety & his zeal. I could talk to these, once degraded 
drunkards, of the death of our Saviour, thro’ the best of interpreters 
Miss E[liza] Johnstone who has spoken both their language & ours 
from her infancy. I urged an immediate acceptance of the Saviour 


18William Case, the Methodist missionary, was stationed at Detroit in 
1809. From 1810 to 1827 he was presiding elder of the Methodist church in 
Canada and northwestern New York. In 1828, on the separation of the 
Canadian Methodists from those in the United States, Case Comes superin 
tendent of Indian missions and schools in Upper Canada and from 1830 to 
1833 was general superintendent of Methodists in Canada. “His chief suc- 
cesses were with the Indians, and he appeared to be inspired with a personal 
power that gave him wonderful influence over them.” Appleton’s Cyclopedia 
of American Biography, edited by see Grant Wilson and John Fiske, 1:550 
(New York, 1888); The Encyclopedia of Canada, edited by W. Stuart 
Wallace, 2:10 (Toronto, 1935); Carroll, Case and His Contemporaries. 

19The Grape Island mission was founded early in 1827. By fall the Indians 
had built “a house for schools and meetings, 25 x 30, with a room finished 
in the chamber for a bed and study for the teacher. Also a small parsonage 
house for the Missionary and teacher's home.” The foundations for ten 
houses fifteen by twenty feet had been laid, seven of which were almost com 
pleted. There were about 150 Indians in the community. Carroll, Case and 
His Contemporaries, 3:155; Jones, Life and Journals, 83. By 1846 the mis- 
sionary station on Grape Island was deserted. Grape Island is in the Bay of 
Sninte in Lake Ontario. See William H. Smith, Canadian Gazettier, 71 

oronto, 1846); William H. Smith, Canada: Past and Future, 2: map page 
256 (Toronto, 1851). Another Grape Island has been identified erroneously 
as the site of the mission. This island is in Potagannissing Bay near Drum 
mond Island. See Territorial Papers of the United States, 12: 382. 

20The Rev. David Brainerd was appointed a missionary to the Indians in 
1742 by the Correspondents of the Society in Scotland for the Propagation 
of Christian Knowledge. Among those to whom he preached were the Indians 
at the fork of the 0 lee near Easton, Pennsylvania, where he lived under 
very primitive conditions. He “became widely known and influential through 
the autobiography of his intensely pietistic life, left in the form of a diary.” 
Dictionary of American History, 2:591-92 (New York, 1929). See note 34. 
See also The Columbia Encyclopedia, 242. 
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& prayed they might do it. Listen’d to their prayer & song with 
delight. They who had been drunkards & jugglers were now singing 
the praises of God in their own language. Is anything too hard for 
the Lord? Carry on thy good work, oh my Father, till all these shall 
embrace the truth; till the praises of Jesus shall be sung thro’ all the 
forest, & the superstitious drum & rattle shall be no more heard in 
them. My situation is indeed a contrast to Brainard’s. He was in 
his solitary hut, with no one with whom he could exchange a word; 
while I am in a delightful christian family, ready to cooperate in 
any measure for the spiritual good of this people & anticipating every 
want of mine. Living in a palace & faring sumptuously every day, 
the Spirit of the Lord already operating on the hearts of the natives. 
Oh let me not wax fat & kick against the Lord who has been so good 
to me. The Indians were pleased with my remarks. The Lord 
seems to give me favor in the sight of the people. Let me ever feel 
my dependance on Thee for aid & grace, Oh my Father. The French 
population have heard from those who brought me from M{ackinac] 
that I speak their language. So I have almost a plan to attempt 
instructing them by reading from the Scriptures, tracts, & hymns, in 
the French. Perhaps I may do good thus & bring some of these to 
repentance. 

My books I have opened & to my great gratification find but few 
have been injured materially, none entirely spoiled. I will bless the 
Lord for his goodness in preserving me & mine safely to this place; 
here I trust he will suffer me to do good. To him will I dedicate 
myself. 

Tuesday[,] Nov[ember] 29. Called on br{other] Boutwell, Dr. 
James,”? his host, Capt. Wilcox? & C[ompany]. Found the Capt. 

21Edwin James studied botany, geology, and medicine at Albany, New 
York, from 1817 to 1819. In the spring of 1820 he joined Stephen H. ie 
expedition to explore the country between the oe River and the Rocky 
Mountains as botanist, geologist, and surgeon. He and two companions were 
the first white men to reach the summit of Pike’s Peak. James wrote the 
report of Long’s expedition, Account of An Expedition from Pittsburgh to 
the Rocky Mountains Performed in the Years 1819 and '20 (Philadelphia, 
1822-23). James’ Account contained valuable data on the geology, fauna, and 
Indians of the Great Plains and Rocky Mountain area. In 1823 serve 
became an assistant surgeon in the United States Army. He married Clarissa 
Rogers in 1827. James continued his scientific studies while stationed as 
post surgeon at Fort Crawford, Prairie Du Chien; and at Fort Brady, Sault 


Ste Marie. He became particularly interested in Indian languages. At the 
Sault James studied the Chippewa language with John Tanner's assistance. 
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a firm friend to temperance. Has a Society of about sixty in the 
garrison. Finds a most happy change amongst the men, from the 
worst to the best of troops. Four have become christians & others | 
learn are serious. The Capt. is studying the Scriptures. Capt. 
Russell called on me. He is a mild, intelligent, sociable man, a 
friend of good order & firmly attached to temperance principles. Says 
all disorders among troops are from this source. Is urging his Sub 
alterns to join the Society. The influence of such commanding 
officers will be happy. 

Mrs James received me with much kindness. She appears well. 
Her husband is translating the bible into the Ojibwa. 

[Wednesday, November] 30. Br{other] Boutwell & Mr Hurlbert 
[Hulbert] called to inquire about future arrangements for worship. 
We agree in wishing Mr Bingham’s proposition to be accepted. 
Mr S{choolcraft] has left it to be decided by the majority of votes 
one way or the other. My Father, let us do nothing to encourage or 
assist the adversary of souls. Dined with Dr. James, Capt. W[ilcox] 
& br[other] Boutwell present, all these wish for union. Called upon 
Rev. Mr B[ingham] & we expressed our mutual desire to go on hand 
in hand in the cause of truth. He exhibits the christian character & 
I would gladly labor with him. 

Evening. How short sighted is man! We know not what an 
hour will bring forth. I came home rejoicing in the hope of laboring 
See note 37. James prepared A Narrative of the Captivity and Adventures 
of John Tanner during Thirty Years Residence Among the Indians in the In 
terior of North America (New York, 1830) for publication. The scientific data 
contained in the Narrative no doubt was due to James’ interest. Tanner 
assisted James in translating the New Testament into Chippewa. The trans- 
lation appeared as Kekitchemanitomenahn gahbemahjeinnunk otoashke waw 
weendummahgawin (Albany, 1833). Chippewa First Lessons in Spelling and 
Reading (Boston, 1832), ublished by the Baptist Board of Missions, was the 
first of several spellin ‘ad = and grammars by James to appear. James resigned 
his commission in > Porter, “Sketches of a Pioneer Missionary,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 4:85; Hulbert and Buchanan, “Abel Bing- 
ham,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 2:153; Officers of the Army, 
397; Territorial Papers of the United States, 11:819; 12:317, 399; Dictionary 
of American History, 9:576; James Constantine Pilling, Bibliography of the 
Algonquian Languages, 256-58 (Washington, D. C., 1891). 

2Captain De Lafayette Wilcox commanded the a companies of the 
Fifth Infantry which relieved detachments of the Second Intantry at Fort 
Brady, in November, 1829. He was “one of the earliest converts” and became 
an elder of the church Porter organized in January, 1832. Porter, “Sketches 
of a Pioneer Missionary,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 4:86; Osborn 


and Osborn, Schoolcraft, Longfellow, Hiawatha, 579; Territorial Papers of 
the United States, 12:399,504. See below note 59. 
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with my Rev. friend, thinking that cordiality would mark all our 
steps & that the cause of God would prosper. One of these fond 
hopes is blasted. 

The citizens have held a meeting to determine what shall be done. 
Two to one of those present who sent for me voted against union. 
After the decision the four officers who were present & two other 
individuals, subscribed fifty three dollars towards my support. I 
fear the motives which have led to this step. That they are not such 
as God will approve; that it is hatred of the truth rather than a love 
of it. Can I labor in the midst of a divided people{?] Let me do 
my duty my Father, let man say or feel what he will notwithstanding. 
Give me wisdom, & meekness, & filial confidence in Thee. 

I learn one of the great rocks of offence. Mr S[choolcraft] & 
Dr J[ames] are not on friendly terms.2* One will not adopt the 
measures of the other. Oh the pride, the foolish pride of man. 

There was no warm discussion this eve’ all was conducted mildly; 


tho’ I fear not with christian submission. Mr. Agnew shows him 
self on the side of my friends & now for the first time gives for the 
support of the gospel, as is supposed. He is affected by the report 


of his friend D. Stewart’s?* conversion, may the Lord use this as a 


23Both men had accompanied important exploring expeditions in 1820 in 
scientific capacities; both prepared the narratives of the expeditions for publi- 
cation; both became students of the Chippewa language, customs, and man- 
ners while residing at the Sault. Thus in the little frontier outpost of Sault 
Ste Marie were thrown into juxtaposition two men whose past participation 
in westward exploration and whose scholarly inclinations pone lead to a jealous 
rivalry. In addition to the personal elements involved, Schoolcraft was allied 
by marriage to the British-inclined faction at the Sault. This party was opposed 
to the extension of American control over the Indians. It was supported by 
the French Canadians and the fur traders. James was a component of the 
American party at the Sault. This faction was represented by the army, the 
missionaries, and some fur traders. Schoolcraft, as Indian agent at the Sault 
since 1822, also represented the United States government. It appears that 
his difficulties with James were augmented by James’ interest in and associa 
tion with the Chippewa and with Tanner, which perhaps could be interpreted 
as an unauthorized meddling by an army officer in affairs outside his province. 

24Possibly David Stuart, uncle of Robert Stuart, resident business manager 
of the American Fur Company at Mackinac. See note 9 and note 39. 
David Stuart no doubt joined the Presbyterian church organized at Mack- 
inac by the Rev. William M. Ferry when his nephew did. See George 
Duffield, “Extracts from a Funeral Discourse on the Occasion of the Death 
of Robert Stuart, Esq.,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 3:63-64 
(Lansing, 1881); Janet White, “William Montague Ferry and the Protestant 
Mission on Mackinac Island,” in Michigan History, 32:346-47 (December, 
1948); Territorial Papers of the United States, 12:365. 
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means of bringing him to repentance. My Father Oh hear the 
prayers of his dear friends for him. Make him a monument of thy 
forgiving love; & enable me to go in & out before this people walk- 
ing softly in thy fear & acting wisely by thy guidance. How wounded 
must my good Mr Bingham be by the decision of this evening. 

[Thursday] Dec[ember] I. Call’d at Dr. James’. Mrs. J[{ames] 
& Mrs Hulbert?® expressed their regret at the decision of last even- 
ing, Since they think they cannot now hear me preach. Mrs J[ames] 
was obliged to leave the room for her tears.. Took tea with Mr 
Bingham. Express’d my regret at the decision. Had much christian 
conversation promising to assist each other in our separate labors & 
love each ‘other yet. Attended the Indian meeting which was 
interesting highly to me. Indian men & women prayed. 

People engaged in fitting a temporary room in which I may preach. 

Sab|bath] Dec[ember] 4. See Diary this date[.| 

{Monday, December] £. First monthly concert?® I ever attended 
on missionary ground. A pleasant & I trust a profitable meeting. 
It is with feelings of peculiar pleasure I stand here on the outskirts 
of civilization & look back upon christendom & unite with it in pray- 
ing for this best of causes. How cheering to the heart of the christian 
to know his hands are sustained by the praying world. Br[other] 
Boutwell a missionary of the American Board [of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions]?7, bound for Magdalen [Madeline] Island far 
west in Lake Superior; br[other] Bingham of the Baptist Board [of 
Foreign Missions]** stationed here; & myself of the [American] Home 
Mlissionary] S[ociety]*® all met to pray for this same cause which 
unites the hearts of christians to night: And I trust we felt as if we 
were all engaged in the same work of benevolence & that our hearts 
were knit together in brotherly love. 

25Schoolcraft brought his sister Maria Eliza to the Sault in 1825. She 
married John Hulbert. Porter “Sketches of a Pioneer Missionary,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 4:86; Osborn and Osborn, Schoolcraft, Long 
fellow, Hiawatha, 510, 512-13. 

26The term “monthly concert” was used by church people interested in the 
missionary cause to refer to a monthly meeting for prayer for missions. 

27The American Board of Commissioners os Foreign Missions, established 
in 1810, was supported by the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Reformed 
ee Board [of Foreign Missions] was established in 1813. 


29The American Home Missionary Society, established in 1826, was sup- 
ported mostly by the Presbyterian, Congregational, and Reformed churches. 
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[Tuesday] Declember] 6. Met the Temperance Society of the 
Garrison now consisting of 72 members. Mr. Bingham gave them 
an appropriate address. I read extracts from the Report,®° & added a 
few remarks. The cause I| trust will advance till not one shall be 
found in the place not bound to abstention. It is thought best to 
form another society for the citisens. 

Called on Dr James & talked of a Bible Class among the Soldiers. 
He will be pleased to help it forward. Passed the evening at Mrs 
Johnstone’s with br[other} Boutwell. Capt & Mrs Russell & 
C[ompany]. Sociable & kind. Conversation, some on Religion, some 
on morals, some on trifles, music, infant schools & C[{hrist]. But 
how little did I say for my Master! How trivial is my mind! How 
willing to be absorbed by vanities. If I cannot make my conversation 
more spiritual I must keep from such circles. The only reason why 
I should go is that | may acquire an influence over minds, that I 
may lead them to serious things. If this object is not attained, all is 
lost, & I fear I am doing nothing in this respect. I do long to be an 
instrument of good to those precious souls. “The thing which I 
allow not that I do.” My Father give me wisdom & more grace, 
that I may be faithful to these souls. 

[Wednesday, December] 7. Br[other] Boutwell & Mr Bingham 
called. Mr. B[ingham] to present the case of a miserable Indian, that 
Mrs S[{choolcraft] would supply her wants. Started a Tem|[per- 
ance] Soc{iety] out of the fort. Eight names, with flattering 
prospects. Mrs. S[choolcraft] gave me the interesting history of her 
Father & family.*! His reasons for leaving Ireland. Defrauded of 
his large patrimony. Expected an office in the Gov[ernment] of 
Canada. Enters the Indian trade on Magdalen [Madeline] Island 
the seat of her grandfather's chieftainship. Success in business. 
Marriage to the chief's daughter. Carries herself to Ireland to be 

30The Fourth Annual Report of the American Home Missionary Society 
(New York, 1830). See Jeremiah Porter's Journal in “Mackinac to Sault Ste 
Marie by Canoe in 1831,’ edited by Charles H. Anderson, in Michigan His 


tory, 30:468 (July-September, 1946). 
31For John thane, see Henry Rowe Schoolcraft, “Memoirs of John 


Johnston,” in the ean Historical Collections, 36:53-94; Henry Rowe 


Schoolcraft, “Autobiographical Letters of the Late John Johnston, TS 

in the Michigan Historical Collections, 32:328-53 CLansing, 1903); School 
craft, “Mrs. Schoolcraft,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 36:95-100; 
Chapman, “The Johnston Family,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 
32:306-8; Osborn and Osborn, Schoolcraft, Longfellow, Hiawatha, 516-22. 
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adopted & educated by an uncle.*? Offered a rich office if he will 
remain, & bring his family to him, but says his wife could not live in 
civilized society. Her uncle dies & [s]he returns with her father after 
five months. The kindness of her Uncle Kearny [Kearney]*, a 
pious Episcopal Divine. The American troops rifle his house during 
the last war. Carry off the earnings of many years. Prevented from 
burning the house by a strong west wind driving them down the 
river. Returned to devote himself to the education of his family. 
None others speaking the English language. Instructed them in 
religion. A Library of religious books. A splendid copy of Brain- 
ard presented by Rev Mr Kearny in Ireland. This kindness & 
generosity to the Indians, supplying their wants. His death about 
three years since. 

Her mother & sisters feel much on the subject of religion. She 
hopes her mother & one Sister have experienced the change of heart. 
Oh that I may have wisdom to discern their Spirit. Mrs S[{chool- 
craft} disclosed her own religious feelings. Certainly there seems 
much in her religious history that indicates vital piety, her desire 
for the Spiritual good of others; her doubts of her own piety; the 


82John Moore of county Wexford, who married Johnston’s elder sister Jane. 
Schoolcraft, — —. in the Michigan Historical Collections, 36:58; 
Schoolcraft, “Mrs. Schoolcraft,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 36:96; 
Schoolcraft, “Letters of John Johnston,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 
32:331. 

83The Rev. Henry Kearney of Kilgobbin Glebe, Dublin, married Johnston's 
sister Eliza. Schoolcraft, “John mag in the Michigan Historical Collec 
tions, 36:82, 92; Schoolcraft, “Mrs. Schoolcraft,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 36:96; Schoolcraft, “Letters of John Johnston,” in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 32:331. 

84D avid Brainerd’s diary was widely read. For years it “was to many a 
manual of religious guidance,” and influenced many to enter the mission field. 
Portions of the diary were published in 1746 during his lifetime as Mirabilia 
Dei inter Indicos and Divine Grace Displayed. The two portions were repub- 
lished in 1746 at Philadelphia as Mirabilia Dei inter Indicos. These were 
commonly known as Brainerd’s Journal. The unprinted portion of the diary 
was published by Jonathan Edwards as An Account of the Late Mr. David 
Brainerd, Chiefly Taken from His Own Diary, to which Is Annexed I. Mr. 
Brainerd’s Journal while among the Indians. II. Mr. Pemberton’s Sermon at 
His Ordination. With an Appendix relative to Indian Affairs (Edinburgh, 
1765). Sereno Edwards Dwight incorporated Brainerd’s Journals with > 
rest of the diary as published by Edwards in an edition which was published 
at New Haven in 1822. It is probable that the copy Johnston possessed was 
an edition of Mirabilia Dei inter Indicos (Brainerd’s Journal). Dictionary 
of American Biography, 2:592; S. Austin Allibone, A Critical Dicti 
English Literature and British and American Authors . .. , 1:237 (Phila- 
delphia, 1902); The Columbia Encyclopedia, 242. 
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consciousness of the withdrawal of God’s countenance; her willingness 
to forgive her enemies, even her desire to fall on their necks. She 
proposes meeting Mrs Hulbert from whom, tho’ her husband's 
sister she has been severed two or three years; & her kindness for 
Mr Agnew from whose society she has been long excluded. I pro- 
pose to her to call & forgive Mrs H[ulbert] & beg to be forgiven. 
She is willing to do so; And to invite Mr Agnew to her house. 
Oh my Father & grant her harmonious christian intercourse with 
her friends. 

This evening our Society met for prayer the first time. Br{other]s 
B[{outwell] & B[ingham] present & kindly aiding. All the male pro- 
fessors*® of the place were there except the four soldiers. Eight of 
us. I hope it is the commencement of a series of good things. 

{Thursday, December] 8. The effect of our prayers & exertions 
I think is already seen. Mrs. S[{choolcraft] has visited with me, her 
long lost sister Mrs H[{ulbert] I saw her hang in silence on her neck. 
I trust the breach is forever healed. Oh that the same could be 
accomplished between this family & Dr James’s. And this I am 
sure will be ready to make the first advances. Oh God wilt thou 
accomplish it thou alone canst do it. A load is removed from Mrs 
S[choolcraft]’s mind. She had thought God had withdrawn his 
face from her on account of her state with her sister. May she now 
find “that her peace is like a river.” 

Called on the Lieut & their wives,°* & with Dr James on 
Capt W(ilcox] to inquire if he is willing I should have a bible class 
in the Fort. He is not only willing but ready to aid me in inducing 
the soldiers to attend, will provide a convenient room & call them 
together on Saturday eve’ to give me an opportunity to explain my 
purpose & organise a class. 

Took tea with Mrs James & the gentlemen of the Fort. Con- 
versation pleasant but not religious as I could wish. I hope the Lord 
is opening the way for good to be done. Think Capt. W[ilcox]’s 
mind is open to conviction. 

35In this connection “male professors” means professing Christians of the 
masculine sex. 

36Two of the three lieutenants stationed at Fort Brady at this time were 
married. See page 360. One of the married lieutenants was Robert E. Clary. 


See page 363. For lieutenants Joseph M. Baxley and Louis T. Jamison, see 
pages 355 and 366. 
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Attended an interesting Indian meeting at Mr Bingham’s. 
Trust the Spirit of the Lord was there. Urged the necessity of 
immediate repentance. Mr Tanner*’ the interpreter is an interest- 
ing case of the wonderful dealings of God. He was stolen when 
nine years old by the Indians from his friends near the mouth of the 
Ohio River & carried off near to Hudsons Bay where he passed 38 
years as an Indian marrying & living as they lived. At length dis- 
covered & brought to his friends; he has acquired the English lan- 
guage become a christian, & is now publishing salvation to the natives. 

A dreadful & uncommon accident has occurred to day. The 
butchers man in trying to confine a violent ox for the slaughter, has 
been wounded by the violent tossing of the ox’s head. The horn 
passing between the teeth of the lower jaw & thro’ the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth. The man has not spoken since & probably will 
not till his eyes are closed in death. In the midst of life we are in 
death. Blessed Savious prepare his soul for thy summons; and 
improve the event to their eternal good. 

|Friday, December] 9. Called on Mrs Audrain,®* tho’ a Catholic 
she seems to have her mind open to conviction. She reads & inquires 
on the subject of religion. 

Mr S{[choolcraft] & myself met Capt’ Wilcox & br[other] Boutwell 
at Capt’ Russell's at dinner. Told Mrs Rfussell] of the revival 
among the Indians. Talked of the Bible class, of God’s providential 
preservation of Mr Stuart®® & the good he has done & that men in 


87John Tanner, because of his autobiographical Narrative, is one of the 
better-known “white Indians.” His ambiguous cultural and racial allegiances 
made him morose and embittered. His manner toward both whites and In- 
dians had caused Schoolcraft to discharge him as an interpreter. Boutwell 
was studying the Ojibiway language under Tanner, who at this time was 
serving as Bingham’s interpreter. Later, because Bingham, Schoolcraft, and 
others intervened to protect Tanner’s white wife from his habitual mistreat- 
ment of her, Tanner vowed vengeance on them both. See pages 344, and 
346. Porter, “Sketches of a Pioneer Missionary,” in the Michigan Historical 
Collections, 4:85; Hulbert and Buchanan, “Abel Bingham,” in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 2:155; Joseph H. Steere, “Sketch of John Tanner, 
Known as the ‘White Indian,’” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 
22:246-54 (Lansing, 1894); Angie B. Gilbert, “The Story of John Tanner,” 
in the Michigan Historical Collections, 38:196-201 (Lansing, 1912); Osborn 
and Osborn, Schoolcraft, Longfellow, Hiawatha, 510-12; Territorial Papers 
of the United States, 12:210-11, 399. 

88Ann, daughter of James and Margaret Descompts May, married Francis 
Audrain in 1823. Detroit News, March 23, 1891. See pages 357-58. 

89Robert Stuart was a partner of John Jacob Astor in the American Fur 
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elevated stations can do. Mrs R[ussell] after playing a few light 
songs; tried some sacred music the Miss Johnstones & br{other] Bout- 
well aiding with their voice. This was gratifying to me, as sacred 
thoughts were thus impressed on their minds, & they were preparing 
themselves to sing better in our religious assemblies. Capt. W[ilcox] 
expressed his wish, that it were in his power to attend on my preach- 
ing; but had pledge himself before my coming to adhere to Mr 
B{ingham] if any attempts were made to undermine him. Assured 
him I wished as much as he to aid Mr B[ingham] and that I should 
do so. And that we should labor as brothers in the one cause. Yet 
should feel perfectly kind towards him if he preferred continuing 
with Mr B[ingham]. He hoped to be able to leave him soon. 
Showed him that the Indian meeting held by Mrs S{choolcraft] & 
her sisters had only for its object the good of the natives & was assist- 
ing Mr B[ingham] in his labors. This he hoped was so. And as 
Mr B[ingham] & myself attend each others prayer meetings he 
perceived we only attended to advance the cause of truth; was 
desirous to do all in his power to promote harmony & union in our 
little circle. Our after noon & evening passed thus pleasantly & | 
trust not wholly unprofitably. All was kindness at least on the part 


Company and was general agent of the company at Mackinac for the trade of 
the Northwest. As a youth in Scotland he “was educated according to the 
usages of the Presbyterian church in its doctrinal belief and in a religious 
regard for the Sabbath, a reverence for the Sacred Scriptures as the word of 
God, and a respect for the ministry of that word as a divine ordinance.” But 
his career in America and his associates there led him to have “no experimental 
knowledge” of “the religion which has its seat in the heart, and commences 
in the regeneration of the man,” rather, “as a lofty man of the world he cared 
not to seek it, but . . . disdained it; regarding it either as a proof of weakness 
of character, or as the merest enthusiasm.” After the Rev. William M. Ferry 
established his mission at Mackinac in 1822, Stuart, although he supported 
and assisted Ferry, fortified himself “against the power of the truth” until, 
after “a fearful struggle,” “he saw the enmity of his heart against God, and 
was overwhelmed by the view of his inward, deep and total depravity.” He 
joined Ferry’s church in 1828 or 1829 and “thenceforth the cause of God 
csine the object of his highest attachment,” according to the Rev. George 
Dufheld, in “Robert Stuart,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 3:61-66. 
See also Comstock, “Robert Stuart,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 
3:54-55; Martin Heydenburk, “Incidents in the Life of Robert Stuart,” in the 
Michigan Historical Collections, 3:57-60; Porter, “Sketches of a Pioneer Mis- 
sionary,” in the Michigan Historical Collections, 4:85; White, “Ferry and the 
Mission on Mackinac Island,” in Michigan History, 32:346-47; Porters’ Jour- 
nal in “Mackinac to Sault Ste Marie by Canoe in 1831,” in Michigan History, 
30:468-69; Elisha Loomis, “Diary of a Trip to Mackinac Island,” in Mich. 
igan History, 37:40 (March, 1953); The Columbia Encyclopedia, page 1908. 
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of my entertainers. 1 was rather severe against br[other] Boutwell 
for his continued use of tobacco. Perhaps too much so. Yet I think 
he uses no good arguments in defence of himself. But he is deter- 
mined he will die if he does not smoke. It may be I ought to say no 
more on this subject. 

[Saturday, December] 10. Met the soldiers & commanding officers 
this evening made known my plan for a bible class which was 
received kindly by them. I gave them question books, one for each 
room, gave a tract to each, which they willingly received, prayed 
with them by request of Capt. W[ilcox]. 1 anticipate much good 
from this association. May the Lord give me wisdom so to conduct 
this class that many souls shall be brought to love the word & be 
made eternally wise. The two officers of the Garrison, who till 
now have withheld their subscription towards my support tonight 
gave me $25 for the funds of the [American] H[{ome] M[issionary] 
S[ociety]. Now all have subscribed & all are united in assisting me, 
& I hope will be in union with all the towns men & br[others] of one 
heart in the Lord. 

[Sunday, December] 11 Sab[{bath]. I have rarely felt cold so biting 
as that of to-day, yet tho’ the snow had drifted very much most of our 
people met for worship. | was allowed to deliver a message from God 
to them. But how little did I feel the solemn truths myself, how little 
the value of the precious souls who were hearing me. How un- 
faithful, be not strict to mark iniquity against me. Send, Lord, the 
arrow of conviction to their hearts, give them no peace till they find 
it in believing. 

{Monday, December] 12. Thermometer below zero this morning, 
probably as far as 12 below, during the night. Snow about two 
feet deep. May be there is none yet in Hadley; while we have 
had sleighing a month. Mr. Bingham & his interpreter, Capt. Wil- 
cox & Russell called this morning. The interest among the natives 
is still deep on the subject of religion, nothwithstanding the bitter 


cold of last evening they came out in numbers, & one aged man pro- 
fessed a hope for the first time. Mr B[ingham] fears Sundy wished 
to supplant him here & that this & Mrs J[ohnston]’s family are hold- 
ing meetings to keep up his interest. I endeavored to convince him 


40Massachusetts, the place of Porter’s birth. 
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that in the last opinion he was wrong, & promised to do what is in 
my power to prevent Sundy’s locating here. Passed the evening at 
Mr Rice’s*! with six christian friends. How delightful is the 
union of kindred hearts united by love to Christ, I trust we were 
encouraged to go on rejoicing in our work. I read the 4th of first 
John. Br[other] B[outwell] & myself prayed for a revival. Oh Lord 
send it now convince sinners & save thy afflicted. 

[Tuesday, December] 13. The river to the surprise of the in- 
habitants of St. Mary closed last night. It has perhaps never before 
been known to close in one night & this is ten or twelve days earlier 
than last year. We have the prospect of a very cold winter; but thus 
far I have experienced no serious inconvenience. My health is as 
good as ever it was I think. 

My Father give me suitable gratitude for this & all Thy mercies. 

Another breach of hope is healed here. Mr. Agnew has taken 
tea with us this evening & all past heart burnings I trust are for- 
gotten. My Father wilt thou now reconcile him to thyself. 

Agreeable to appointment I met the French population this even- 
ing. Read the “Poor Watchmaker of Geneva” & a passage of scrip- 
ture to them. About forty were present & perfectly attentive. If 
they understood the Tract & my reading much valuable truth has 
been set before their minds. Perhaps in this way my labors may be 
blessed. 

[Tuesday, December] 20. Our first mail for this winter is sent off 
today. It is sent by an Indian & Frenchman & drawn by dogs. The 
men walk before the dogs on snow shoes, these press down the snow 
so making it hard enough to bear the dogs which follow drawing the 
train, with the mail bag, the tent & bed, with the provisions for the 
journey, thus they pass thro’ the forests to Mackinac 45 miles; thence 
across the strait to the peninsula of Michigan, continuing then thro’ 
forests to Saginaw a settlement; the River Sable & so on to Detroit, 
from 300 to 400 miles. This is paying dear for letters, so they are 
exceedingly dear to us when we receive some in the course of 30 
days to come. 


41Bingham’s brother-in-law. Perhaps he is the Joon Rice who was at the 


Sault in 1825, prior to Bingham’s arrival there, and who was a resident of the 
Sault in 1831. Territorial Papers of the United States, 11:783; Territorial 
Papers of the United States, 12:348,,399. See page 358. 
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[Saturday, December] 24. Funeral at Ste Marie’s[.] Mrs. 
[George] J[ohnston] has been*? this day buried. I have never before 
attended such a funeral. She was pure Indian. The mourners were 
her husband a half Indian tall & of fine proportions his brother & 
four sisters, genteel & of fine appearance, Mr Schoolcroft the 
husband of one of the sisters, Indian-Agent at this place, a man of 
well cultivated mind of fine taste & refined manners & feelings, his 
children quite white, with these the mother & sisters of the de- 
ceased & the mother of Mr. J[ohnston] pure Indians. The pall- 
bearers were the respectable white citisens; following these were 
many white citisens male & female; three clergymen, including my- 
self; the officers of the fort with their rich regimentals seen mingling 
with a mass of the lowest Frenchmen hardly distinguishable from 
the Indians, from their peculiar dress & physiognomy; & scattered 
thick a midst us all the pure Indian of every sise [sic] & both sexes 
& in every variety of fantastic dress accompanying the substantial 
blanket throw[n] around them & bound with a girdle about the 
waist. Some of these were of fine proportions & elastic step, while 
many were decrepit with age & abuse from their demon whiskey. 
Yet in this motley collection there was nothing of impropriety, all 
walked seriously up thro’ the path dug in snow of about three feet, 
to the place of the dead & then stood silent while the coffin descended 
to its narrow house, except that the Indian mother could not sup- 
press her emotions & sobbed aloud. As the body was let down, the 
bugle of the Fort sounded & peal of joyful note & the drum beat 
pleasantly, it sounded at the moment to me like the song of triumph, 
rising for one who is ascending to the abodes of bliss where there 
is no more death, for all who knew her agree that she gave evidence 
of a change of heart. In returning from the grave | said. “Well we 
have here in miniature a world, births & deaths, joys & sorrows, sick- 
ness & health,” & C[hrist?]. 

Oh that I may act well my part to do what in me lies to make 
it a happy world. Perhaps my body may soon be accompanied in 
a similar manner to that cold grave. Well if God has no work for 

42George Johnston's “first wife was an Indian woman, who left two sons 


and age . . . For his second wife he married Miss Mary Rice... , @ 


member of the Baptist mission.” Gilbert, “Memories of the ‘Soo’,” in the 


Michigan Historical Collections, 30:631. 
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me to do, & if I should go to rise to a glorious immortality, 1 should 
sleep calmly there. I should need no better spot. Father let me do 
my duty faithfully while life is prolonged, let me trust the Saviours 
merit & be found in him! 

[Tuesday, December] 27. Excursion on snow shoes. This is my 
birth day & I intended to spend it in a very different manner from 
walking on snow shoes. But having received a note from Dr 
James before breakfast requesting me to accompany him to the Eng- 
lish side of the river to visit with Mr Cameron*® the episcopal 
clergyman I thought it my duty. Br{other] Boutwell was to be of 
our party. Mr Bingham also consented to accompany us. The 
only comfortable way of walking is upon snow shoes, since upon 
these we can walk upon snow of any depth easily; while without 
them it would be impossible to go from the beaten track. As I had 
never walked on them I had the whole to learn. First I must pull 
off my boots & moccason; because the heel of the boot would break 
the wire of the shoe, they, the shoes being made of wire net work 
four feet long & fifteen inches wide coming to a point at each end 
& turning up before like the runner of a Sleigh. The foot must 
be prepared in large moccasons filled with large pieces of blanket 
& then pinioned to the center of the shoe. All four thus equiped, 
were soon crossing the Ste Mary, stepping after each other like 
picked geese on a mahogany table. Br[{other] Boutwell & myself 
had never walked on them before, so we felt particularly awkward, 
& our friends in the village looked on to see us fall, but we suc- 
ceeded without quite prostrating ourselves. This seemed more like 
the pictures of Siberia than anything I had yet seen. Four men 
thus equipped wandering on vast fields of snow was a scene | little 
anticipated seeing in my life, on my last birth day. Such is now my 
situation who can tell where I shall pass my next birth day. With 
the Lord I am willing to leave it. If I die, | wish to serve Him in 
glory, if I live to be faithful to him on earth. We found that our 
party, so singularly thrown together in this extremity of the world, 
three clergymen & a surgeon of the Army, was purely “Yankee” 


oF on, D. Cameron, “a half-Indian from Toronto, an mphonge matinee 


on the Canada side . . . . was a fine Greek and Hebrew scholar, bes 
speaking three or four different languages fluently. He translated Ba 
of the New Testament into Indian.” Hul and Buchanan, “Abel Bingham,” 
in the Michigan Historical Collections, 2:156. 
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Brfother|s. Bingham & Boutwell from New Hampshire, Dr James 
from V[ermon]t, & myself from Mass[achusetts]. In fact most of 
our population is from N{ew]. E[ngland]. We reached Mr Bath- 
urn’s [Bethune]** agent of the H[udson’s] B{ay] F[actory?] Com- 
pany in less than an hour after leaving Fort Brady. We had thus 
reached the territory of W[illia}m IV on snow shoes. Mr Bathurn 
received us kindly. Mr Cameron was visiting his people & we did 
not see him. I left a bundle of tracts in both French & English for 
him, with a request that he would visit me. He is said to be doing 
some good among the Indians. Mr B[athurn] had given out word 
to the Indians that he should be pleased to see them on New Years, 
but that he should give them no whiskey, & that he should give the 
gentlemen no wine. This pleased me much. I was surprised & 
gratified to learn that he was brother of the late Davie Bathurn*® of 


44Angus Bethune was the Hudson’s Bay Company agent at Sault Ste 
Marie, Canada, from 1824 to 1827. From 1827 to 1832 he was in charge of 
the Sault Ste Marie District. A. H. Young, “The Bethunes,” in the Ontario 
Historical Society Papers and Records, 27:553-74 (Toronto, 1931); Colin 
Robertson, Correspondence book, September, 1817 to September, 1822, shoal 
by E. E. Rich and R. Harvey Fleming, 206 (London, 1939). 

45Divie Bethune was an eminent New York merchant and philanthropist 
for whom Bethune Street in that city was named. He was born at Dingwell, 
Scotland, in 1771 and died in New York in 1824. He and his wife were 
prominent Presbyterians and supported many charitable and religious activi 
ties. Bethune printed ten thousand religious tracts at his own expense, im 
ported Bibles and distributed them, and supported Sunday Schools. His son- 
in-law George Duffield, became minister of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Detroit in 1838. The New American Cyclopedia: A Popular Dictionary of 
General Knowledge, edited by George Ripley and Charles A. Dana, 3:213-14 
(New York, 1858); The Historical Magazine, 4:285 (September, 1860); 
Divie Bethune Duffield, “The Rev. George Duffield, D.D.” in the Michigan 
Historical Collections, 7:625-26 (Lansing, 1886); Gerrit van Schelven, 
“Michigan and the Holland Immigration of 1847,” in Michigan History, 1: 
October, 87-88 (October, 1917). If the Davie Bathurn (Divie Bethune) and 
the Mr. Bathurn (Bethune) of the Canadian Sault were brothers, the biogra 
phers of Angus Bethune have failed to distinguish between two Hudson’s Bay 
Company men having the same name. According to Young, “The Bethunes,” 
in the Ontario Historical Society Papers and Records, 27:553-74, the Angus 
Bethune who was stationed at Sault Ste Marie, Canada, from 1824 to 1832 
was born on Carleton Island in Lake Ontario in 1783. He entered the service 
of the North West Company at an early age and in 1814 was made a partner 
of that company. He and his relative, John McLoughlin, spent the winter 
of 1820-21 in London representing the wintering partners of the North West 
Company in negotiations with the Hudson’s Bay Company for the coalition 
of the two companies. When the companies were united, he became a chief 
factor. He was in charge of Moose Factory in 1821, of the Albany district 
from 1822 to 1824, was at the Sault, 1824-32, was in charge of the Lake 
Superior district from 1882 to 1834, was on furlough 1834-35, returned to the 

fake Superior district 1835-36, was on furlough 1836-37, was in charge of the 
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N{ew] Y{ork]. Singular that we four N[ew] Englanders, here a 
thousand miles from home, should find the br[other] of cousin Wil- 
liam’s patron here in the forests. I reached home about two, quite 
gratified with my excursion so novel to me. I think I have tried 
every mode of conveyance now but the dog-train. 

Three days meeting. It has been customary for the Indians on 
New Years day to call on all the villagers to receive a cake, a kiss, 
& a glass of whiskey. To prevent their usual follies this year, & in 
consideration of the seriousness among the natives, Mr Bingham 
proposed holding a three days meeting which sh[oul]d include the 
first & second January. Br{other] Bfoutwell] & I promised our aid 
& Mr S[choolcraft] & Capt. W[ilcox] agreed to provide provisions 
to feed the people. They did so the meetings were solemn, on Sat- 
urday & Sabbath, on that day about 130 dined at Mr B[ingham]’s 
On Monday they could not refrain from making calls. The cake 
was given but no whiskey. So I saw no Indian intoxicated on that 
day, on previous new years a sober one had been a wonder. About 
sixty attended the meetings. But solemnity seemed to be driven 
away by injudicious management. The duty of making a pro- 
fession of religion, was brought forward when the sinner shouts 
have been urged to immediate submission to God. And then the 
subject of temperance which was like introducing a game of ball. 
O how my heart sunk within me, & br{other] Boutwell was in deep 
distress. All the men joined the society but one, yet it was entirely 
diverting their minds from the grand object. I endeavored to call 
back their attention, & to make them feel that the eye of God was 


upon them to find what improvement they w[oul]d make of this 


Lake Huron district from 1837 to 1839, and retired in 1841. He died at 
Toronto in 1858. The account of Angus Bethune published in Robertson, 
Correspondence Book, 206 agrees with and is probably based upon Young. 
Young's account and Porter's statement that the Hudson Bay factor and 
Divie Bethune were brothers cannot be reconciled except upon the assump 
tion that there were two Angus Bethunes. According to W. Stewart Wallace, 
the Angus Bethune who became a wintering artner of the North West 
Company in 1814, and a chief factor of the Hudec son's Bay Company in 1821 
was most unlikely to have been placed in charge of a minor post like Sault 
Ste Marie in 1824. Instances are numerous of two men in the fur trade having 
the same name. The Canadian Bethunes at first preserve the Scottish pro 
nunciation of their name, “Beaton.” That Porter spelled the name “Bathurn” 
would seem to indicate that the factor at the Sault belonged to an American 
branch of the family, the pronunciation of whose name had been American 
ized. See W. Stewart Wallace to the editor, October 2, 1954. 
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season. But O the Spirit seems to have been grieved away! O Lord 
forsake us not utterly! 

Mr. Bingham is so much the slave of unjustifiable suspicion that 
I fear he has taken steps that have grieved God! Lord let me not 
feel that I am free from sin in this. It may be I have been the 
Achan.*® Yet apparently the unwise steps of Mr B[ingham] have 
been the cause of disappointment. He seems by report of the In- 
dians to have been filling their minds with prejudices against Mr. 
Schoolcraft when he should have been urging him to repent & 
believe on Jesus. Thus they have been perplexed, have forgotten 
eternal things, & have become stupid. 

This evening he with his friends & Mr S[{choolcraft] with his 
are to meet to learn if possible where the lies are, & why God is 
- grieved at us. The ungodly world laughs at these things. One says 
to another, “I thought these good people were going to bring about 
the millenium this Spring, but now I understand they have con- 
cluded to delay it another year.” O God let us not give the wicked 
occasion to triumph over us. Enable all who are implicated to free 
themselves as far as they are pure & to humble themselves as far as 
they have been in error. That thy spirit may return to us that we 
may labor faithfully, & with a single eye in thy cause. May these 
afflictions be to us all as the purifying furnace. 

Sabb{ath] Jan{uar]y 8 [1832]. I have now four exercises on the 
Sabbath. Preach two written sermons. Meet a bible class in the 
Fort at half past five. As many as sixty soldiers | think were present 
this evening, the five commanding officers & Mr Agnew from the 
village. The meeting seemed to me a solemn one. I hope the Lord 
enabled me to say something that will not be eradicated from their 
hearts till renewed by grace. A great moral change is taking place 
in the garrison. The chief commanding officer studies his bible with 
prayer, he is totally changed in his external character & I pray he 
may not rest till he is born again. Most of the other officers study 
the lesson with interest. After the bible class I meet the French. 
About 36 were present this evening. Three tracts, a chapter of Scrip- 
ture were read & prayer offered, then tracts distributed to such as 
could read. A little hoarseness rendered the various exercises rather 


46Achan, against the strict commands of the Lord, stole treasures from the 
ruined city of Jericho and was punished. See Joshua, chapter seven. 
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fatiguing to day; but I am not injured by them. The Lord will give 
me strength equal to my day. On reaching my room at nine after 
we had attended family prayer, I found a bowl with some pleasing 
mixture prepared for my refreshment & comfort. And under the 
spoon on a bit of paper this kind wish. “May the God of love & 
mercy strengthen, comfort & bless you.” I could perceive in it the 
kind attentions of Mrs S[choolcraft]. May the Lord fill her cup 
to overflowing & give her abundant grace, & me a heart of gratitude 
for giving me so kind friends, & for putting me in a situation where 
I may use my talents in his service. I hope the Lord has changed 
the heart of two of Mrs S[choolcraft]’s sisters since I arrived here 
& that her brother whose wife we recently buried, is an honest in- 
quirer after truth. Give me wisdom kind parent to labor faithfully 
with this people & to guide the inquirers in the way of life. 

Monday Jan{uar])y 9. The weather. I reached Ste Marie six 
weeks since last Saturday. Winter had fairly begun. Snow foot 
deep. Cold such that the doors of out houses were frosted as the 
doors in my father’s pump room are in the coldest days of winter. 
For these six weeks that frosting remained on the doors unmelted, 
yesterday was the first day that has been warm enough to melt it 
off. Yesterday the snow melted under the heat of the sun for the 
first time since I have been here. Eight or ten days previous had 
been mild. The sun is shining now so warm that our fires go quite 
out before we are aware of it & the snow is melting fast. Ther- 
mometer rose yesterday to forty five degrees higher than it has some 
times been since I reached here. But tho’ it has been sometimes 
fifteen below Zero, yet I have not suffered more with cold than | 
did last winter in N[ew] J[ersey]. Our houses are well defended 
against the most severe cold. Double windows, the sashes being set 
about four inches from each other, prevent the colds entering with 
all its strength by them, & winter coverings for the doors, which are 
a rough movable entry called storm houses keep the rooms compara- 
tively warm. These with the dog-trains & snow shoes are the chief 
marks of our extreme northern latitude. 

[Thursday, January] 12. The weather continued mild for the 
season & latitude. Gentlemen walk out without overcoats. Mr 
S[choolcraft] rode to church last Sabbath without his, more than 
half a mile. 
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Last evening for the first time we held our weekly prayer meeting 
in the Fort, the commanding officer having invited us to meet in 
his quarters. Nine ladies & twelve gentlemen besides a number of 
soldiers were present. 8 of us profess to be followers of christ. Three 
were ordained ministers. Seven others I think hope themselves 
christians, several of them I fear with little evidence. The meeting 
was a solemn & interesting one. Oh that the Lord would hear our 
prayers & make his people faithful, & give me a deeper sense of 
the value of souls. The discussion between Mr S|choolcraft] & 
Mr Bingham has proceeded by arbitration to day. So far mildly. 
The Indians gave their testimony much as was expected. Tho’ they 
free Mr Blingham] from some of the charges. And show that 
the falsehoods come from Mr Tanner the interpreter, not from 
Mr B[{ingham]. Kind Father wilt thou overrule all this for good. 
Let nothing be done by myself or the professed followers of Jesus 
which shall grieve thee. 

Dr. James, I fear will never be reconciled with Mr S[chool 
craft]. Why must we in this little community have all the bickerings 
of the great world[?] Because we have wicked human hearts. 

[Saturday, January] 14. Yesterday the arbitration continued. The 
whole evil seems to have originated in the jealousies of Mr B[ing- 
ham]. And he has suffered Tanner to push inquiries among the 
Indians & use such arguments as he pleased. So he has vented old 
prejudices against Mr Sj[choolcraft] presenting facts in a distorted 
manner, & thus calumniating him. Mr B[ingham] seems to have 
designed no evil, but has been misled by jealousies. I hope our 
christian intercourse & faithfulness will not again be interrupted by 
unfaithfulness or errors on the part of either of us. 

Evening party. Mr[s.] S[choolcraft] invited some of her friends 
to tea last evening. Thirteen were present. Had one been ushered 
into the room not knowing in what Latitude he was, he might have 
supposed himself in a fashionable drawing room in N{ew] Y[ork]. 
Tho’ with no display, all was in good taste. The prunes, the raisins, 
the nuts, the apples, the jellies, the ice cream & the wine, all be- 
spoke the city. All which but the last were tasted. That went out 
unbroached. Such hold has temperance taken. All this prepared 
& served by a lady whose mother is pure Indian. Only one lady 
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of our party was other than half Indian. The conversation much 
serious & religious.*? 

[Monday] Jan[uar]y 16. Weather[.] The weather is now quite 
as it was described on Monday the 9th. From that time it has been 
mild, the snow melting every day quite rapidly. It has now become 
so soft as to make it quite difficult to draw wood, “the horses slump 
so” as they say in Ni[ew] E[ngland]. Thermometer now at 42°. 
Last evening it rained when I returned from my French-meeting. 
My Bible-Class was more fully attended & the lesson had been ac- 
quired by many more than on the preceding week. Each member 
had all the answers written. A year ago this day the snow was 
much deeper than it is to-day here, at Princeton, it was much more 
drifted & much colder than it is now here. 

Very few men wore overcoats to church yesterday. Some men 
have not worn one this winter I think. 

There seemed to be a listening ear to the truth yesterday, there 
is a solemnity on several minds. O that the Lord would bring them 
to the truth. 

[Thursday] Jan[uarjy 19[.] Arrival of the Mail. It now lacks 
two days being eight weeks since I reached this place, & to day we 
have received our first mail. Of course this is a great event with us. 


Not one word has been received from any civilised place since I 


came here before this day. The mail carriers have brought this 
from Detroit on snow shoes. More than three hundred & fifty miles. 
I had not heard a word from my friends for more than three months. 
Tho’ I have been absent from them the greater part of the last ten 
years such an event had never happened before, or any thing like it. 
But to hear from them now is indeed delightful, “as cool water to 
a thirsty soul.” Last evening we had been excited by a false report 
that the mail had [arrived]. The man had been gone one month. 
When we found we had been disappointed, we concluded we should 
not see it under 8 or 10 days. So I could hardly believe my eyes 
when Mr Johnstone came to my room with a package of letters 
& papers. I put a stop to sermonising at once. A letter from each 
of my sisters, one from dear Mr [Robert] Stuart of M{ackinac] 
& one from Julia F. Mallory, in answer to one | sent her from 


47Here ends volume two of Porter’s journal. 
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Buffalo! What a rich feast are these. The Lord has been kind to 
all my dear friends. All are in usual health. Some are inquiring 
the way to Zion. One hopes she has found peace in believing. Some 
are praying for the prosperity of my labors. The Lord is reviving 
his work. Some have married & some have entered on their final rest. 
Bless the Lord, O my soul, praise him extol him, serve him, suffer 
for him if it shall be his pleasure. Lord thou art good, I will praise 
thee, thou art kind I will bless thee. O make me worthy of thy 
mercies. My parents, brothers & sisters & friends generally are in 
health. Goodness & mercy have followed me all the days of my life. 
To Thou my Father will I consecrate the remainder of them. O 
make me faithful & successful in thy Service. Honor me as an 
instrument in thy hands of good to souls. 

How mistaken are the notions of my friends with regard to my 
situation. My sister asks if I live in a log house. She little knows 
that thro’ the kindness of Mr S[choolcraft] I am occupying a 
better room than almost any one in my native town, in a house 
equal, if not superior to any one in Detroit. Carpeted, & papered 
& furnished my room is fit for a minister of state. At Detroit some 
friend hoped I should not be obliged to live on bears grease as he 
understood the people at the Sault did one winter. For the better 
information of those who entertain such a notion of our destitution 
I should be pleased if they could see the dinner tables at which I 
sat yesterday & the day before. On these two tables were the follow- 
ing varieties of meats, vegitables, fruits drinks and confectionaries. 


Meats VEGETABLES 

A Roasted Turkey Potatoes 
‘: “Goose Beets 

Ducks Carots 

Beef Turnip 
Legs of ham Mangoo 
Caraboo Steaks Strawberry sauce 
Boiled fowls Bread, butter 
Broiled fish 


Dessert 
Mince pies Apples 
Apple pies Cheese 
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Tart pies Jellies 
Quince puffs Ice Cream 
Water Cider 
beer Wine 

No Ardent Spirits. 


All this in the best style of cooking. The city of Washington 
would not have furnished a more sumptuous dinner. The delicate 
venison steak would not have been of the luxuries there probably. 

At one of these tables were five military officers, three ladies Mr{[.] 
Agnew Brfother] Boutwell & myself. But I dislike these dinner 
parties. For tho’ they create kindness of feeling & agreeable inter- 
course, the glory of God is not kept in view, & his name | fear is 
not honored. I fear I do no good at them. 

I am surrounded by luxuries instead of the destitutions which 
many missionaries have felt. O that I may be as much more faithful 
as my comforts are greater. 

[Saturday] Jan[uar]y 21. State of religion here. | started this 
morning for the village & Garrison to make some arrangements 
preparitory to forming a church. There are three male professors, 
(& no female in pres{byterian] ch[urch]) besides br{other] Bout- 
well & myself. These wish to be associated to commemorate the 
Lord’s supper. After talking of this, met Mr Bethune & Rev 
Mr Cameron from the north side the River & learned pleasant 
things of their religious state. Then went to the quarters of the 
com[manding] off[icer] Capt. Wilcox, found him in a very inter- 
esting state of mind, had been making Scott** for some time his only 
study, & determined to lead a christian life; after our prayer meeting 
on Wed|[nesday] Eve[ning] last he was in such distress as to sleep 
little during the night. I had read & commented on the First of 
Isaiah, showing the unreasonableness wf man & God’s goodness. He 


passed the night in thinking of his past wickedness & in prayer, 


thought he sometimes felt relief; but now thinks he has not been 


48Thomas Scott, English clergyman. His commentary on the Bible in four 
volumes appeared 1788-92. It was reissued many times. His works appeared 
1823-25 in ten volumes and his letters and papers in 1825 in one volume. 
Doubtless the work of Scott referred to by Porter is his The Force of Truth, 
published in 1779 and reissued a number of times since. In it Scott recorded 
the religious experience he underwent in changing his views from Unitarian 
ism to extreme Calvinism. The Columbia Encyclopedia, 1779. 
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regenerated. Believes in Christ, can go to him as a child goes to 
his Father, & hopes for acceptance only for the Saviour’s sake, believes 
the spirit of the Lord is operating on the hearts of his men, & prays 
for their conversion. Yet thinks his own sins have not been par- 
doned. Father open his eyes. He asked me to pray with & for him. 

This astonished those who knew him before I came. Make him 
Lord a monument of thy mercy. 

Four of the awakened soldiers, after this, met me, by permission 
in the Capt’s quarters. All seem to have had deep conviction of 
sin. One was still in deep distress, his frame shook with the strength 
of his feeling, the tears dropped into his chair as he leaned his head 
on his hand. He was a catholic & is now viewed a heretic by his 
fellow countrymen, they have cast him off as degraded & debased, 
but he cares not for that. “The burden” he says “is right on his 
heart.” Thinks he is so sinful he cannot be accepted. One of his 
fellows expressed the same. A third hopes he has found peace, but 
his mind is dark & I fear he is deceived. Lord enlighten him & 
enable me to speak a word in season. The other of the four seemed 
to have the subdued spirit of the christian. Said “It would be just for 
God to send him right to hell” yet he had given up his all, had 
thrown away every reliance, felt that he was accepted of Christ, 
saw the character of the trinity most lovely, could confide all in the 
Saviour & was confident his prayers were heard but for no merits of 
his own, had been for several days in this happy frame of mind. 
The Lord only knows who of these have been “born again.” May 
| have wisdom so to treat their cases, that they who love thee may 
grow in grace & they who love thee not may be brought to the 
light of truth. This last, lived many years with a Catholic priest. 
But he sees now that vain is the help of man. That the blood of 
Christ alone can change from sin. 

Calling upon the Second Capt. Russell found him with Mrs 
R{ussell] & Mrs H[ulbert] engaged with their bible lesson, their 
minds seem tender in a measure. 

The Spirit of the Lord is surely here. Yet how unworthy are we 
of His blessing. The prayers of far distant christian friends have 
surely been answered. Lord hear them still, for thine own sake hear 
them. Make the morrow a precious day to all our souls, both theirs 
& ours. 
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[Sunday, January] 22. Br[{other] Boutwell preached this morning. 
This is the second sermon only which he has given us this winter. 
Yet his prayers & conversation have been blessed I trust to this peo- 
ple & to my own soul. The house has seemed solemn to-day, the 
Lord has been with us. Two more soldiers convicted. Conversed 
an hour & half with Mr Ashmun. Never prayed more earnestly 
for a man. 

{[Tuesday, January] 24. Fire Alarm. While assembled at our 
Bible Class this evening, after which we had intended to organize 
a church of those of us who had already professed religion, while 
coolly pursuing our inquiries, a french man with disheveled hair, 
hatless burst into the room, cast one glance around, & cried “Mr 
Schoolcraft’s house is on fire”, in French, Elle brule! Is is possible? 
we exclaimed. An hour before we had left all safe. We were 
three fourths a mile from it. We rushed home, all followed, the 
soldiers were call’d out, I expected to find but a heap of ruins, 
instead of our beautiful & commodious house, the only house out of 
the Fort in St. Mary’s. 

Well said I in my mind, “The Lord will do right, if it is gone, 


he has done it & he will provide.” “But Lord spare it if it be thy 
pleasure.” We drove with heavy hearts, saw no appearance of fire. 


Reaching the front of the house, saw a light in my room. “It’s in 
your room Mr. P.” “No it’s but a candle” said I. We opened the 
door. Mrs S[choolcraft] received us. “Are you safe?” All is well. 
“God is good,” she replied. I took her by the hand & we rushed 
to my room. There was the scene. My first impulse was to fall 
on my knees & bless the Lord; but the coming crowds prevented. 
The little girl*® had kindled a large fire long before the hour of my 
expected return Cit was cold thermometer that night 15 below zero) 
& had left the room, a board which I had placed behind the stove 
to keep from scorching the paint had ignited, & set fire to the whole 
mantle [sic] piece. The smoke in the hall excited the attention of the 
servant girl. Mrs S{choolcraft] thinking the house on fire, rushed 
up, saw thro’ the suffocating smoke the blaze rolling over the 
mantle-piece, prevented Charlotte [Johnston] from opening the 

49The little girl” no doubt was Jane Susan Anne, daughter of Henry Rowe 


Schoolcraft. She was born at Sault Ste Marie October 14, 1827. Osborn and 
Osborn, Schoolcraft, Longfellow, Hiawatha, 550. 
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doors & windows & sent her for water. Prayed for aid. C[harlotte] 
made thro’ the smoke dashed the water on the flame & by a second 
pail extinguished the whole. "Twas wonderful, a half hour, or an 
injudicious step had left the whole in ashes. The Lord gave wisdom 
in this time of need. Bundles of tracts, Looking Glass, combs, 
brushes, standing on the mantle piece were ruined except the tracts, 
which were much burnt. But nothing else injured in the room. I 
said the other day “only fools are obliged to learn by experience,” 
surely then I have strong claims to the appelation. I had almost 
been like the viper warmed in the bosom. How dreadful would 
have been the blow to them & me. Houseless & only little log ones 
to which we could have gone! How soon we shall be driven to 
one of those bark-covered, we know not but God will do right. 
Jane said: “Ma & I will go & live in a lodge,” perhaps she 
remembered that her grand-mother passed her early years in one. 
On retiring to my room my eye fell first on the 103 Psalm, & I was 
happily surprised the next morning, at the family altar when Mrs 
S[choolcraft] said. Mr S[choolcraft] have you any objection to 
reading the 103 Psalm. It seemed Providence had directed us 
both to the same passage as expressive of our feelings. 

[Wednesday, January] 25. Organized a Church[.] As our fire 
alarm prevented our doing this last evening, no doubt Providence 
had some wise design in it, we proceeded to do it this evening after 
our prayer meeting. Most of those indulging the hope of pardon, 
both baptists & pres[byterians] except of the Garrison were present. 
I read in meeting the fourth of Nehemiah, & remarked on this: 
“the people had a mind to work.” We were at Mr Geo[rge] John- 
stone’s who recently hoped. There were three besides myself male 
professors. Br{other] Boutwell read to us the articles of faith & 
covenant which we received as ours & bound ourselves as a church 
to watch over each other. Mr Bingham was present. Every 
thing seemed to be done with decency & in order. We did not 
choose an elder, because no one felt qualified to receive the office. 
Agreed to observe Sat[urday] as a day of fasting & prayer prepari- 
tory for the Sabbath and to plead that the Lord would carry on his 
work here gloriously. 

Mr Ashmun called this morning & passed an hour or two with 
me. I was delighted that the Spirit had sent truth to his heart. He 
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seemed quite tender. Had commenced praying with & for his 
family; & found a pleasure in doing it, felt he was a lost sinner, had 
seen new views of his heart & duty, & determined to seek God till 
death. I do believe the Spirit is working a good work in his heart. 

[Friday, January] 27. Extreme Cold. Thermometer at nine in 
our house stood at 11° below Zero. In the Fort, exposed to the 
air at 26°, & out of the Fort exposed at 38°. This I think is as 
severe as is ever known. Found I could not expose my face long 
riding on the river. Had a pleasant talk with Mrs. Hulbert Mr 
S[schoolcraft’s} Sister, She seemed not far from the kingdom of 
God. Promised to try to do her duty & leave the event with God. 
Father give her strength. 

[Saturday, January] 28. Family Visits. With my bundle of 
tracts I started soon after breakfast. In the first house at which I 
called found a young man, who hopes he has recently found the 
Saviour, has attended all the French dances till within a day or 
two. A word from the pious woman with whom he lives had 
made a deep impression. His true state I cannot tell. Next called 
on a universalist tavern keeper, a temperate drinker, kindly urged 
him to examine the bible. His five children are better trained 
it is said than any in the place. One a fine daughter attends my 
bible class. He had no objection to their being pious. His wife 
had more scriptural notions tho’ without God entirely. My argu 
ment & discussion I pray may not have been in vain. Next upon 
a bigoted, zealous, but most intelligent Catholic lady in the place 
except Mrs. Audrain & Mrs. Clary.°° She received me kindly, 
said she was a Catholic, had been seven years in a convent at 
Montreal, was pleased with our meetings. I told her it was of little 
consequence to what church one belong if he forsook sin by 
repentance & believed on the Lord Jesus Christ. Urged her 
daughter who had been educated at Mr. Ferry’s,®! to attend the bible 

50Wife of Second Lieutenant Robert E. Clary. See note 60. 

51 The Rev. William M. Ferry was sent to Mackinac by the Northern 
Missionary Society in 1822. He organized a church and a boarding school 
for Indians on the island. In 1829 there were 104 boarding students in the 
school. “Frontier Mackinac Island, 1823-1834: Letters of William Montague 
and Amanda White Ferry,” edited by Charles A. Anderson, in the lemma at 
the Presbyterian Historical Society, 25:192-222; 26:101-27 (December, 1947; 
June-September, 1948); Janet White, “William Montague Ferry and the 


Protestant Mission on Mackinac Island,” in Michigan History, 32:340-51 
(December, 1948); Loomis, “Diary,” in Michigan History, 37:39-41. 
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class & assist us in singing on the Sabbath. After conversation with 
one educated an Episcopalian & another a Methodist, passing pagans 
& baptists for want of time & leaving tracts at each house where I 
stopped, I returned as far as the Fort. Talked with several officers 
of what was doing among the soldiers who were pleased. Sat an 
hour or more with Capt. Wilcox talking of what God had done for 
his soul, & for his men. He rejoices continually in what God is 
doing. Said he never saw anything like it in the army before. Ten 
or twelve pass each evening in his kitchen in prayer & studying the 
bible many are indulging hope & he feels deeply anxious for his 
fellow officers. The Lord has spared him I think to do good. I 
- proposed a savings bank for his soldiers, who now spend their 
money foolishly. One he told me who was formerly an inveterate 
drunkard, has become sober & is now depositing his money & the 
amount now is more than $150. Returning found Miss M. A. 
Johnstone,®? who expressed an earnest desive to unite with our 
church. We had intended not receiving any, but could not refuse 
her request for examination. 

The Supervisors called the citizens together this evening & agreed 
to make a contract with some one at Detroit to build a court house 
here, to be used as a church, with a basement school room, worth 
one thousand dollars. 

28 Day of Fasting. Think I found much pleasure in abasing 
myself before the Lord, yet how far short of that low place before 
the footstool in which I should lie do I stop. Persuaded the most 
influential French man here to join the Sun[day] Soc[iety]. This 
was esteemed quite a triumph. But Mr S[choolcraft] did yet much 
more. He induced four traders the only ones who would sell in 
the place to join. And who had been holding out all winter. Thus 
the monster is wounded in the head in this place. I think he will 
never recover. The Lord be praised. 

Our preparatory prayer meeting was solemn. All who were 
present 25 in number I fear hope themselves christians. Fear they 
hope while they are deceived. But hope the Lord showed them their 
hearts. Our church tarried & examined Miss ][ohnston]. all were 
satisied. She does seem like a sister in Christ. Others wished to 


52Porter probably intended to write “Miss Anna Maria Johnstone.” 
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present themselves, but we gave them no opportunity. Mrs 
S[choolcraft] & Mrs D[uncan]®* will be admitted from other 
churches, but by profession & covenant. So our church tomorrow 
if the Lord spares us to surround his table will consist of three 
males three females br[{other] Boutwell & myself. May it prove a 
plant of the Lord’s. And Oh let no one of our little number “eat 
& drink unworthily.” 

{Sunday, January] 29. Communion. This has been a solemn 
& interesting Sabbath. The duty of heart searching was my subject 
in the morning, particularly for those who were coming to the table 
of the Lord. Our room was crowded in the afternoon. Explained 
the origin & design of this supper of our Lord. Then broke & dis- 
tributed the bread in imitation of our Saviour’s example. I felt 
unworthy to sit at his table, much more to stand in his place & 
handle the sacred elements. How unworthy! Yet how delightful 
the privilege! Address’d those who “passed by.” Hope a good 
impression was made. The service ended, I took Mrs Capt. 
Russell by the hand & asked her if she would not gladly come to 
this feast. “Yes” she could only say, when clasping my hand, tears 
forbade utterance, the Saviour | said was asking her to come. Lord 
have mercy upon her, & upon all who have “passed by.” I think 
the Spirit is operating on her mind & on her husbands. Parted with 
br[other] Boutwell at tea with Lieut. Boxley [Baxley]°* just redeemed 
from alarming intemperance & hoping the prayers of his pious 
parents will save him. Bible Class solemn, four ladies, all the 
ofhicers, & three pious villagers present. After its close conversed 
privately with 12 or 14 soldiers, most of whom are indulging hope. 
Some give delightful evidence of a change of heart. Capt. Wilcox 
dared not try to pray with them. Parted with Mr. Ashmun at my 
French reading, he seems to have determined to seek the Lord till 
death. Sees his lost condition. Goes with Brfother] Boutwell to 
M[ackinac] on snowshoes, hoping to learn further of the will of the 
Lord. He may be absent four or five months. I trust if he returns 
to us he will come with a christian spirit, with the spirit of his old 

53Probably the wife of Leslie Duncan. See page 326 and note 13. 

54Joseph M. Baxley was commissioned an ensign in 1814. He became a 


second lieutenant of the Fifth Infantry in 1819 and a first lieutenant in 1824. 
Officers of the Army, 184; Territorial Papers of the United States, 12:399. 
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pious Father & of his br[other] the “Friend of Africa.” After all 
the delightful & cheering duties of this day, I walked home % a 
mile. A bright cold night. Ther[mometer] probably 15° or 20 
below zero. Was perfectly warm in walking, but covering every 
inch of my face. And finding my road most of the time without my 
eyes. This I could easily do for if I stepped from the road I fell 
in soft snow. It was ten when I reached home, that home which 
God had so kindly preserved & provided for me. Pass'd a happy 
half hour with Mrs S[choolcraft]. It had been a refreshing day 
to her soul. She had never before seen the sacrament administered 
by the Pres[byterian] ch{urch]. She was delighted with its sim- 
plicity, so like the very supper of Christ. Oh that we may eat 
bread together with our Saviour at his table in heaven. 

{[Monday, January] 30. Traveling. Br[lother] Boutwell & Mr 
Ashmun have started to day for Mackinac, on snow shoes, 45 miles 
by land, with their men & dog train. The dogs draw their bed, 
tent, kitchen & food. Probably will not be out more than two nights. 
The mail-carrier started on Friday last. Four more of our citizens 
intend starting to morrow. None have passed since | came between 
this & M[ackinac] except the mail voyager, till now. These expect 
to return except br[other] B[outwell] & Mr Ashmun in a fort 
night. Mr A[shmun] continues in the same way on to Detroit. 
About 350 miles. This seems to be quite an undertaking for a man 
weighing 250 pounds, shaped quite like friend Parsons book. This 
morning, at breakfast time, Ther{[mometer] about zero; but it is 
rising & the sun shining pleasantly. One says it will be too warm 
for our friends in the woods to day. Hundreds of birds have been 
singing around us this morning. 20 or 30 stood within four feet 


of me, near our door, eating the snow or something from it. They 
are called the crossbill, about half the size of the robin, & a few of 


them with its colors. I am astonished they can live & fly about 
here when the cold is 30° or 35° below freezing. The Lord had 
provided them a defence no doubt. 

A poor boy across the river froze to death last week. We under- 
stand he ran away from Mr Cameron’s school, because he had 
been whipped or expected to be. Streached off into the wilderness 
nearly 20 miles, & perished not far from an Indian lodge. Aged 
eleven. 
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[Wednesday], Feb[ruary] 1. On Monday called on Mrs. 
Audrain, wife of the Sub Agent, who is Mr Schoolcrofts [sic/ 
assistant in the Indian Department. Mrs. A[{udrain] is French; | 
had called a few times & read French with her. Had understood 
she was Catholic. I had been much pleased with her candor & 
intelligence. I carried “Peter Bayssiere,” to convince her of her 
errors if she were still a Papist. 

But instead of this I think I found her a christian, deeply anxious 
for the conversion of her Protestant husband, not to Romanism but 
to vital piety! Hoped he came from meeting convicted. She has 
never been at any of our meetings as she has an infant five or six 
weeks old, & I have seen but little of her. 

But her account of herself was truly gratifying. Was awakened 
here by Mr Coe’s®® preaching, who labored humbly among this 
people some months, a few years since, till his righteous soul was 
vexed & he was driven away. A tract entitled “Eternity” continued 
her conviction, the death of a child called her again to reflect on 
eternity, & then she cast her cares on Jesus. From that time she 
believes she has had sweet communion with him; loves christians, 
prayers the service of God above all things, could not live without 
the consolations of the gospel, has read thro’ Scott & found it 
delightful. Thus tried the path of folly & the path of piety; for in 
Detroit she was the “belle,” dancing & frolicing from morning till 
morning. And now knows which alone can give pleasure. 

Yet she thinks she is attached to the Catholic religion. Her 
mother & sisters are in that church. After asking her about some 


of their errors, & of the change of heart, said | to her: “you are 


no more a Catholic than I am Mrs. A.” She wished me & the 
church to pray for the conversion of her husband. He has been 
dissipated & unkind to her | think; but is now getting signers to the 
temperance constitution to which his name has been attached several 
weeks. My interview was a cheering one indeed. I felt that I had 


55The Congregational minister, the Rev. Alvin Coe, had preceded Bingham 
at the Sault by a few months. He attempted to establish a domestic mission, 
“but the great enemy of Christ and His people had evidently succeeded in 
raising a prejudice against him, so that he was not at that time allowed to 
preach to the garrison people.” He left soon after Bingham arrived. Bingham, 
“The Early Mission at Sault Ste Marie,” in the Michigan Historical Collec 
tions, 38:520. 
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found a lamb for the fold of Christ, I could hardly doubt of her 
piety. She has the humility of a christian. 

After this discovery of Mrs A[udrain]’s feelings I came home 
rejoicing, & proposed to Mrs. S[choolcraft] a weekly female prayer 
meeting, since I think we can find twelve who would attend that 
are indulging some hope of piety. The three members of our 
church & three from the mission, certainly can pray. Mrs. S[chool- 
craft’][s] mother & two sisters indulge hope, of these Charlotte 
certainly can pray, for she does so in her Indian meetings. Then 
Mrs Hurlbert sister of Mr Schoolcroft, almost hopes, Mrs Rice, 
sister of Mrs Bingham like wise, And Mrs Audrain. These twelve 
associated will help each other in piety. I anticipate much good 
from it. In cultivating personal piety, kind feelings & drawing down 
the blessing of heaven. Mrs S[choolcraft] rejoiced in the proposi 
tion & rode to the village to make it known there, they will meet on 
Friday. There are four precious females in the Fort besides Mrs 
Hurlbert, O that they have a heart to join in this. 

[Monday] Feb[ruary] 6. Monthly Concert[.] This is the 
fourth return of this pleasing concert since I reached this Territory. 
Our meeting this evening was interesting on several accounts. Our 
number is small since the officers & soldiers do not come out of the 
Garrison in the evening. A deeply interesting letter from Mr 
Judson®’ of Burmah, & one from the Geo[rgia} Penitentiary. ‘Two 
very widely different places. One from the midst of Pagans who 
treat the Missionary like a christian; the other from the midst of 
christians who treat the Missionary like a pagan. Oh shame where 
is thy blush! Which is from our own free—happy, boasting country! 

After meeting was told that Mrs Rice had begun to rejoice in 
hope. This was to me delightful intelligence. Saturday she was 
in deep gloom, now her countenance was bright as the morning. 
She will now be a most efficient aid in our female prayer meeting, 
which is appointed at her house this week. 

(Tuesday, February] 7. Temperance Meeting|.] 1 have ad- 
dressed the Garrison Tem[perance] Soc[iety] to day; showing the 


56Perhaps nig soe Rice. See page 339, and note 41; see page 370. 


57Adoniram Judson, pioneer missionary in Asia. The American Baptist 
Missionary Union, organized in 1814, supported his missionary activities in 
Burma. The Columbia Encyclopedia, 1027. 
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enemy in our country, its effects on the body, mind, heart, that it 
is the most effectual barrier to the spread of pure religion, that Christ 
& Belial can have no fellowship: Glanced at the progress of the 
Tem[perance] effort, showing that its increase & salutary efficacy 
were beautifully illustrated by Ezekiel’s vision of the holy waters 
in his 41’ ch[apter]. 

Proposed to them to give up the use of the pernicious beer, for 
which some now perhaps expend two thirds their wages, & deposit 
their money in “a Savings bank.” I hope the proposal will be 
candidly weighed. Sixty seven, | think, are now members of that 
society, all males. Probably in our two societies a hundred males 
beside about twenty Indians. 

Our revival now so happily in progress, could not have ever 
assumed so delightful an aspect but for the preparation which pre- 
ceded it by this Society. 

[Wednesday, February] 8. Arrivalf.] A clerk of one of the 
Indian traders came in this evening from a collecting tour, he took 
Mackinac in his way, & brings us the pleasing intelligence that 
br[other] Boutwell & the other travelers reached there in health on 
the fifth day after he left us. This was a long time to be in getting 
over forty five miles. ‘They must have taken it very leisurely. | 
hope Mr Ashman found it a profitable time to his soul. I have 
learned no particulars. A half dozen Macanacians [sic] are planning 
to pay us a visit this week. 

Wednesday Eve[ning]. Our prayer meeting being held out of the 
Fort this evening the officers & soldiers could not attend, & it being 
stormy & blustering none attended but such as hope they are chris 
tians, twelve only were present, all our little church now here, six, 
three from the Baptist, & three who have not yet professed religion, 
six males & six females. I think the Spirit was with us, that we did 
earnestly pray for the continuance of God’s work & for our own 
growth in grace. O that we may be faithful & humble, till all this 
people shall be brought to a knowledge of the truth. 


Mr Bingham stated that he had been in several precious revivals, 
he had never seen three such weeks as the last three, such evident 
tokens of the power of God in the conviction & conversion of sinners. 
The work has extended into his mission family. Some are now 
serious there, one gives pleasing evidence of a change of heart, & the 
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wife of the interpreter®* indulges a hope. He is rejoiced & truly he 
has occasion to rejoice. For the Lord is blessing us indeed far beyond 
our deserts. About twenty have indulged hope since my arrival. 
Of these Capt Wilcox the commanding officer is one. This is a 
deeply interesting case, on account of his personal character & his 
influence at the Post. If he were opposed nothing could be done 
for the soldiers. But he seems to be sitting in his right mind at the 
feet of Jesus, & says he prays three or four times a day that all his 
officers & men may be converted. He has been commanding twenty 
years*® but says he never saw such a state of things in the army 
before; & that the change in his troops since I came is such as he 
had not supposed could have been effected in three years, or in fact 
ever. Not an officer speaks a word against the work, but all seem 
pleased to have it go on. None use ardent spirits. All attend the 
Bible-Class. All are regular & constant at church. Most attend our 
prayer meeting when in Fort. All vie with each other in showing 
me kindness. All are willing Mr Bingham should hold prayer 
meetings with the soldiers, while before my coming they would not 
allow it. The first Capt. gives evidence of piety; the second has 
resolved to be a christian, the Suttler is a most efficient member of 
our little church; the surgeon hopes he is a christian; the wives of 
the Suttler 2nd Capt & Surgeon, are in a measure serious; of the 
first | hope much, the remaining officers three Lieuts & two wives are 
not without reflection but are yet far from righteousness I fear. O 
that the Lord would convert them. Surely we have reason to bless 
the Lord, to praise him, to magnify his holy name, & to go forward 
looking to him for help in aiding on his own work. 

[Friday, February] 10. Fatalism. A soldier came to my room 
this morning in deep distress of mind. He abruptly proposed his 
errand. “Mr. Porter I have a question which troubles me a great 
deal, I want to know if you can answer it & give me some relief. 
Does Christ know every thing about me, has he determined whether 
I shall be saved or lost? It seems to me if he knows everything from 

58The wife of John Tanner. See note 37. 

59That is, had been an officer for twenty years. De Lafayette Wilcox was 
commissioned an ensign in 1813, a second lieutenant in 1814, and a captain 
in 1822. He transferred to the Fifth Infantry in 1821. He became a Brevet 


Major in 1832 for ten years’ faithful service in one grade. Officers of the 
Army, 673. 
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my birth to my death that my fate is eternally sealed. That if he 
has determined I shall be saved or damned I shall be let do what 
I will.” Surely, said I, Christ knows the end from the beginning, 
he knows whether you will be saved or lost. Yet His knowledge 
does not prevent your choosing or refusing him. If you are saved he 
knows you are to use the means, if you are lost it will be because 
you reject him. Just so sure as you refuse to seek him you will 
perish; if you comply with his commands & seek with the heart he 
will have mercy on you. You believe he is good[?] “Yes.” That he 
will do right[?] “Yes.” That your greatest happiness in life will 
be in serving him[?] “Yes.” Will you not determine to serve him 
from this hour & leave the event with God? “I want to determine 
so with my lips & heart both; but something keeps me back.” After 
much such conversation, | urged him to yield himself to God while 
I prayed, the tears rolled down his cheek, & he went away 
determined to seek the Lord. He has been a great opposer, the 
spirit is evidently operating powerfully on his heart. Another has 
manifested his convictions today. He was a surgeon from the 
English army, brought down to a common soldier by intemperance. 
Baptist Influence. Not being much skilled in theological manoe- 
vering, or that part of sacred tactics which consists in hurrying men 
into the church, Mr Bingham’s women have stolen a march upon 
me. Several soldiers who hope they have been converted during the 
last few weeks are to be baptized by immersion on the coming 
Sabbath. So I conclude all who are converted will probably enter 
his church. But if I can be the means of converting them to the 
Lord I will praise him & rejoice let who will gather them into the 
visible church. The Capt’ says “you have mowed the field & Mr 
Bingham is gathering the hay.” And he added: “Things have taken 
a curious turn; before you came the soldiers would run to hide from 
him.” I regret he should be so precipitate in taking them into his 
church. I fear the consequences. But I pray I may do nothing 
which shall grieve the spirit of God. Let all go to his church but let 
not the spirit be grieved. Direct me, my Father by thy good spirit. 
A discovery. Yes a discovery off in this remote corner of the 
world & in the dead of winter. One which has astonished & delighted 
me. I had several times heard Mrs Schoolcroft speak of a black 
girl Harriet, who had lived with her, for whom she felt much; as 
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now married, & who [can] read well & write. This was matter of 
astonishment here where one in twenty of the white French popula- 
tion can not read. The secret of her being able to read was: “She 
came from Massachusetts.” “Oh Mass. thou art favored to heaven.” 
She has never been in my meetings. “Well,” thought I, “here is an 
immortal soul with whom I can converse I must see her & point her to 
Cx[Christ].” In my visits to day I called at her house. I found her 
a fine looking woman, having an uncommonly intelligent, pleasing 
face for a black. There was something in it familiar to me. “I have 
called to talk with you, you have lived in Pittsfield.” I stayed there 
five or six weeks.” “I was brought up by Widow Williams.” “Is it 
possible!” “Is it possible!” “Harriet that you were brought up by 
my grandmother”[?] “Oh I remember you well, I often played with 
you in my boyhood.” “I am astonished to meet you here!” I was 
delighted to meet with Harriet because she lived so long with my 
dear friends. To meet with her in this far corner of the world. 
Could it be possible? I had as much expected to see one from the 
dead. She said she did not neglect to read her bible & say her pray- 
ers; but she has no piety. I told her that if my coming here would 
only be the means of her salvation I should be amply rewarded. Said 
she wished to be a christian. 

[Saturday, February] 11. Progress of the Revival[.| 1 have never 
seen greater evidence that the Spirit of the Lord is here than this 
evening. In every room there seem deeply anxious inquirers. The 
Catholics, the infidel, & fatalist are driven from their false hopes. 
Tears speak the deep feeling of the heart. One woman was awak- 
ened by a sermon of mine which seemed every word intended for 
her. Two soldiers requested me to attend their prayer meeting. I did 
so. What a scene of interest! About 25 soldiers present most deeply 
convicted, 12 or 15 indulging hope! How changed! When I came 
their rooms were a continual scene of card playing & shocking pro- 
faneness. Now they have a prayer meeting every night! Beside my 
own observations four soldiers & the Suttler prayed & exhorted. They 
seem to have an excellent spirit. One hopes he surrendered his heart 
during the meeting. Let the Lord carry on his own work. Thanks 
to his holy name for what he has done for us. 

Monday {, February] 13. Yesterday was a deeply interesting 
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Sabbath. My audience was small in the morning as most from the 
Garrison attended the baptism of three soldiers & two ladies. The 
day was a pleasant one for this exercise, being as it is in the heart of 
winter. After noon more men present. My theme the future judg- 
ment, many were made to tremble I am told. O that the Lord would 
deepen conviction. Took tea with Lieut’ Clary. He is now deeply 
interested in the study of the Bible, & thinks seriously. Mrs Clary, 
herself a catholic, her father a Jew, & her mother a quakeress. is now 
reading the scriptures. Says she never saw such a change as there is 
in the Fort, she did not suppose it possible, certainly in one so bad 
as this, hopes yet to become herself a good christian. 

The Bible Class full to overflowing; lesson well studied; deeply 
solemn during my remarks. Closed it by an inquiry meeting. Found 
two who had begun to hope the evening previous; one awakened 
who had been an awful contemner of the word of God; for twe years 
had never entered a place of worship, tho’ ten years ago he had 
solemnly promised to live a holy life. His frame was now shaken & 
tears stole down his hard features; another found his heart so hard 
he could not submit to God, three others in a similar state of strug- 
gling & doubt. One of the recent converts prayed. Four weeks ago 
he was a biggoted Catholic, but now prayed like an experienced 
saint. It is marvelous; it is the Lord’s doings. Blessed be the name 
of the Lord! At the French reading gave a tract to each. May the 
Lord open their eyes. Called at Mrs. Johnstone’s in returning. Elisa 
is prostrated by an affection of the lungs, four or five evenings ago 
she was at meeting, but the disease seems to have taken strong hold, 
I fear she will never leave the house till she is carried to her grave. 
It is six or seven weeks since she indulged hope of pardon. Now 
Jesus seems most precious to her soul. She wished the 14th of John 
to be read, the same that dear Mrs Harvey®! wished. So Christian 
hearts in the farthest east or farthest west feel the same love & conf 
dence in their dear Saviour. Elisa says she loves Christ so much, her 
heart is so full, she can only express her feelings by her tears. Dear 

60Robert E. Clary was commissioned a second lieutenant of the Fifth In- 
fantry in 1828. He served in the company which Captain Russell commanded. 
He escorted Schoolcraft on his 1831 expedition to the headwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Officers of the Army, 246; Territorial Papers of the United 


States, 12:305, 399, 504-5. 
61Evidently an acquaintance in the East. 
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girl she seems to be ripening for heaven. To die I think will be gain 
for her. 

Second Mail. While in our bible class last evening a soldier came 
in & told the Capt’ that the mail had arrived. I regretted that it had 
come on Sunday fearing it would make us all sin in thought if not 
in deed; that it would draw off the mind from the deep solemnities 
of the day, the poor catholic who brought it knows nothing of the 
Sabbath. When will this day be holy? I receive by this a delightful 
letter from my dear Mother; who has such a mother as I have? O 
my Father I thank Thee that she is able to write, that she has so 
much health that she lives yet to serve thee, to bless her family. 
Long may she glorify thee in her body & spirit which are thine. But 
my dear br[other]s have not yet given their hearts to God. Why will 
they be so cruel as to go on thus in sin? Why will they hate God & 
ruin their souls? Lord Jesus forgive them for they know not what 
they do! 

Letters from br[other] Hutchings & br[other] Stowe also give me 
much comfort. My papers give me another peep thro’ this only loop 
hole into the world. The noisy, busy, fighting, scolding, cheating, 
lying, revolutioning dying world! How favorably we are situated 
for thinking of eternity. 

Mr Schoolcraft by letters from Washington is directed to visit the 
head waters of the Mississippi next summer. He proposed to take 
br[other] Boutwell with him to preach & become acquainted with 
the many tribes in those immense forests. Thus he will be doing a 
most essential service to the A[merican] B[oard of} C{[ommissioners 
for} Floreign Missions] & to thousands of souls. 

Accurate observations of those regions by a missionary like br[other] 
Boutwell, under such facilities, will be of incalculable advantage to 
the Board & to the Indians & to brother] B{outwell} himself, as 
he is soon to be stationed in the western wilds. 

Call to visit Mr Cameron. Mx. Bethune of the Canada settlement 


has thro’ Dr James sent a request that I would visit Mr Cameron, 


saying he is in a gloomy state of mind, & thinking a visit from me will 
be of eventual benefit to him. I do not know what may be the 
source of his gloom, but hope it is occasioned by some new views of 
his own heart & that it will eventuate in his greater holiness. Holi 
ness surely is necessary to fit a man to preach. 
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{Tuesday, February] 14 Rev Mr Cameron. In compliance 
with the invitation of yesterday I went this morning to visit Mr 
C[ameron]. I found him quite depressed. He said God had afflicted 
him; but he hoped it had been for his good. The affliction to which 
he referred was the death of the boy of whom I wrote Jan[{uar]y 30. 
Mr C[{ameron] had been absent. The boy had told a falsehood, 
& feared he should be punished on the return of Mr C[{ameron]. 
Before his return he had run away. And the next morning they heard 
of his being found dead nearly twenty miles distant. Mr 
C{ameron] said it was a great shock to him, he thinks the boy was 
partially deranged. This event led him to serious reflection. & he 
thinks it has been sanctified to him. Some of his answers to my 
inquiries were like these. “Some things which I used to consider 
innocent I now look upon as sinful.” “I have always believed in a 
change of heart as necessary for salvation & have preached so; but 
rather from education than from havir.g experienced it.” “I have 
such strange wrong feelings, I am afraid of death, I am afraid to go 
to such a place lest I should die there.” “I know this is wrong. | 
should feel that death is the door to heaven, I feel ashamed when 
I fear to die since it betrays a desire to be longer away from God & 
my Saviour.” “I want to live for this poor people’s sake.” “Who 


w[oul]|d teach them if I should be taken away?” “God will do right 
[ know I pray he may fit me for his holy will.” I told him what was 


his duty as far as I could & of what God was doing for us; how one 


of our dear friends was looking across the grave with pleasure & on 
whom she rested. “I see” said he “forms, & rights & ceremonies will 
not save one,” a part of the idea of this verse he utttered, & I helped 


him thro’ with it. “By grace are ye saved thro’ faith & that not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God.” He has never witnessed a revival. 
I hope he will attend our meeting tomorrow evening. 

[Wednesday, February] 15. Mr Cameron's feelings. | was 
happy in seeing Mr C[ameron] enter our meeting this evening 
with his friend Mr Bethune. The meeting was within the Fort. 
Two rooms were filled with officers, soldiers, & citisens. Himself 
making the third minister. We were of the baptist, episcopal & Pres 
byterian ch[urche]s. Each of us led in prayer. Each made remarks. 
Mr C[ameron] read the 2d. of Ephfesians]; showing that now all 
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his hope was in Christ. He remarked upon it & showed how full his 
heart was of that theme. The mercy of Christ, the love of Cx[Christ], 
the grace of Cx[Christ], seemed all his thought. In speaking of this 
love he said it was manifested to save sinners “of whom I am the 
chief, God knows I am a great sinner, I have felt it, 1 have thrown 
myself on his mercy, I have been accepted.” All were surprised at 
his prayer & address, they knew not the change which had been 
taking place in his mind. I hope he has indeed been accepted of the 
Saivour, if so he will do much good to the Indians & French across 
the River. His manners are pleasant tho’ not polished; remind me 
of Cousin William; speaks French better than English, not the Indian 
at all tho’ his mother was an Indian; was born in this region and 
educated in Montreal; supported by the Canadian Gov[{ernmen]t. 
Hope we may be blessings to each other. Mr B[ethune] & himself 
offering me their hands at the same time as we were leaving the place 
of meeting, I took them both at once in mine & said: “We have 
now at least the right hand of fellowship.” I hope we have one aim; 
to glorify God.® 

Return of friends from M[ackinac]. The four gentlemen spoken 
of in my journal of Jan[uar]y 30, have returned this evening three 
days from Mac[kJinac. Br Boutwell was four in going over but 
the Lord preserved him & he is well. 

[Thursday, February] 16. Letters from Mac\k\inac{.| Lieut 
Jamieson [Jamison] called this morning to hand me letters he had 
brought me from M[ackinac]. From, Mr Stuart, Mrs Ferry®* 
& Br[other] Boutwell. They rejoice much in what the Lord is doing 
for us here. And promise to pray still that the Lord’s work may go on. 

62] ater Cameron abandoned his Episcopal mission on the Canadian side of 
the Sault and joined Bingham’s mission. He was appointed “assistant to the 
Tequaminon band,” where he still was when Bingham left the Sault in 1855. 
Hulbert and Buchanan, “Abel Bingham,” in the Michigan Historical Collec- 
tions, 2:156. 

63] ouis T. Jamison was commissioned a second lieutenant in 1824. He 
resigned his commission April 30, 1825 and was recommissioned a second 
lieutenant of the Fifth Infantry May 1, 1825. He became a first lieutenant 
in 1830. Officers of the Army, 397; Territorial Papers of the United States, 
399. 

64The Rev. William M. Ferry went East and married Miss Amanda White 
on July 8, 1823, after he had spent approximately a year at Mackinac. They 
returned to Mackinac in October, 1823, and remained there until 1834. 


White, “Ferry and the Mission on Mackinac Island,” in Michigan History, 
32: 341-42, 350. 
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Mr Stuart says he should not have written me but for one cir- 
cumstance which he gives in these words: 

“Mr Jamieson said last evening that you were a very bold 
preacher; on my asking an explanation, he intimated that for so 
young a man, you took upon you to speak to sinners as would become 
an old man alone—This was the meaning tho’ not the exact words— 
Now my dear Sir, this trait gladdens my heart, & the God of mercy 
and love will bless your faithfulness. It just occurred to me to let 
you know this, for I suppose it is a general sentiment among the good 
folks of your congregation.” He then gives me some good instruc 
tions about telling the people why I preach thus. On account of 
this hint I intend to preach next Sab[bath] from the words: “having 
this hope we use great plainness of speach.” 1 wrote the sermon two 
months since, but br[other] Boutwell preaching for me on that 
Sab[bath] I laid it up. It may be opportune now. I show the awful 
ness of the unfaithful paster, & his duty “to know nothing but Jesus 
Christ & him crucified.” 

They are in a most unhappy state at M[ackinac]. Catholicism & 
whiskey are arrayed against the truth. And the soldiers are going 
on regardless to death as the ox to the slaughter. Tracts, Temper 
ance, or the Bible Class can not enter the gates of the Fort. How 
should I bless God that all these are united in rendering our Fort a 
little bethel. I hope there are now as many as 30 praying souls in it. 
Oh that they may be faithful in prayer till all are converted. 
Br[other] B[outwell] says only 5 or 6 soldiers attended church last 
Sabbath at M[ackinac]. Otherwise ten. 8 have called on me, tho’ 
half a mile from the Fort in these three days. Four rejoicing in hope 
& four mourning, not having yet yielded their hearts to God. Oh 
that they would submit! 

One told me that the first night of my bible-class, he rose from 
bed & burnt two packs of cards. I had said nothing on the subject 


of card playing. Another pack was burnt the same night. It shows 
there is no fellowship between Cx[{Christ] & belial. 

My time how rapidly it flies. I fear the cares of Spring will over 
take us before all are christians. Leave not one Oh Lord to perish, 
Make me faithful. 

Sat[urday, February] 18. The good Spirit has crossed the River. 
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We have other evidences of this besides Mr. Cameron’s case. Char 
lotte received a letter yeterday from Sophia Paro,®® a girl of catholic 
parents, educated at Mr Ferry’s, living in the opposite settlement. 
She expressed deep agony for sin, a feeling of eternal misery already 
commenced in her soul. Had no Christian friend to counsel her, not 
knowing Mr Clameron’]s state, she begged Charlotte to go over 
& help her. Mrs. Schoolcroft immediately sent the sleigh with a note 
begging her to come directly to her house. She came. I was 
absent. Mr & Mrs S[choolcraft] instructed her thro’ the evening, 
then she returned. I did not see her. She was awakened by a tract. 
May the Lord assist her. 

(The above proved a wicked imposition) March 1. 

Mr Cameron visited me this morning. I told him of Sophia. 
Says his heart was comforted by our meeting the other night. Thinks 
he will attend once a week, & bring Mr Bethune who seemed 
serious after the meeting. The first prayer meeting he has ever 
attended in the Indian country I suppose. When Mr C[ameron] 
came in I was conversing with an interesting young Irish soldier, 


who now fears he has broken his parents hearts, who are Pres 


[byterian] christians in North of Ireland, he says the last was the 
happiest week of his life. He had been very profligate, but seems 
an interesting christian now. Soon another Irishman came in, who 
*was a catholic; but now his burden is that he has so abused the 
mercy of God, I asked Mr C[ameron] if he would tell him what 
to do. “Yes,” said he, “You must flee to Cx[Christ.] give yourself 
- entirely to him, I have had just such a burden for the last three weeks 
* but there I have found relief.” 

We had three prayers & I trust it was a precious season to our souls. 
Mr Clameron] says it comforts him to come here. May he see 
clearly. 

Monday Feb{ruary] 20[.] Yesterday was a solemn Sabbath. | 
felt much the dreadful responsibilities of the ministerial office which 
I presented to the people the reason why he who hold that office 
should “use great plainness of speech.” The Bible Class had some 
thing of the stillness of the grave while I urged all “to seek first the 


65Sophia Paro has not been identified. The spelling of the surname doubt- 
less is phonetic. 
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kingdom of God,” & showed how transitory are all treasures laid up 
on earth. Mr Bingham examined four more soldiers for baptism. 
His women seem officiously engaged in the garrison in urging all 
into their church. This | could not object to if it did not seem an 
injury to the cause of Christ. For with what baptism they are admit 
ted to the visible church it matters not to me if they have been 
baptised by the Holy Ghost; but there seems to me an alarming fact 
connected with what has been done. The work seemed to be ad 
vancing with great power till last Sabbath a week. Then was pub- 
licly disclosed the fact that Mr Bingham was taking the men into 
his church, three men & two women were baptised. From that time 
those convinced have been struggling with their hard hearts & but 
one or two have submitted to God to my knowledge. And appar- 
ently not a single case of new conviction. Lord hast thou withdrawn 
thy holy spirit? Am I the Achan in the camp? Why are so many 
brought to the birth while there is no strength to bring ferth? And 
why do any remain stupid? Oh Let me think & feel & do nothing 
to stop thy good work! “Return Oh Holy dove return!” 

Capt’ Russell. | took tea with this officer & his wife last evening. 
He was raised in Boston of Dr. Channing’s® congregation. A pious 
sister left that ch[urch] for Dr Wisner’s.67 Mrs R{ussell] from 
a high family in Virginia of the Epis[copal] Ch[{urch]. Their minds 
are tender. The Capt’ is one of the most interesting of men in his 
station. Perfectly amiable & kind, fond of conferring favors & thus 
acquiring the love of all. Is delighted with tract reading & the study 
of the bible now[.] When I came he thought the English reader 
could not understand it. Says, he dare not pray for a calamity in 
order to show him his heart. I| trust he will be br[ough]t to see it. 
“This is a wonderful work which is going on in the garrison” he 
added, “Mrs Cooper®* who has been one of the worst camp women, 

66William Ellery Channing, minister of the Federal Street Congregational 
Church of Boston, was a leader in the revolt from strict Calvinism. His 
advocacy of humanitarianism and tolerance in religion led him into Unitarian- 
ism. Dictionary of American Biography 4:4-7; Columbia Encyclopedia, 
_ B. Wisner, minister of the Old South Church, Boston, 1821-32. 
S. Auston Allibone, A Critical Dictionary of English Literature and British 


and American Authors . .. , 3:2804 (Philadelphia, 1872). 
68Evidently the wife of a soldier, 
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& lived forty years without knowing she had a soul, or feeling that 
she ought to be kind to her children, now says she loves everybody, 


yes even that old cat that 1 used to knock down every day with a 
broom stick.” 


Mrs R[ice] wants to be a christian, is serious, but I fear is not 
seeking aright. 





Windsor and Detroit Relations 
During the Civil War 


Martin J. Havran 


CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS DURING THE Civit War has been 
the subject of numerous research projects, but local aspects of the 
problem have been largely ignored. Thus in studying the activities 
of Confederate agents in Canada the presence of Jacob Thompson 
in Niagara or Clement C. Clay in Montreal is mentioned, but their 
activities in local Canadian communities have received little atten- 
tion because of two pertinent factors: the study is chronologically 
too broad to warrant attention or local incidents are immaterial to 
the general overall scene. Nevertheless, the local community re- 
mains in most cases the sounding board and foundation for the 
national policy, and it is here that the former becomes meaningful. 

The relations between Windsor and Detroit between the years 
1861 and 1865 were typical of the many border communities where 
Canadians and Americans lived sometimes peacefully, but often- 
times with considerable animosity. Here a small Canadian commu- 
nity, bound by the strict neutrality proclamation of Great Britain,? 
lay just across the river from Detroit, a vital part of the Union, which 
was at war with the seceded southern states, termed the Confederate 
States of America. That there would be conflict under these circum 
stances seemed certain. It is the purpose of this study to examine 
some aspects of this relation. The incidents recounted had no great 
influence upon the national scene and only temporarily affected 
the thinking in the Windsor-Detroit area. The more important 
issues of the day, such as the underground railroad, the slavery con 
troversy, reciprocal trade or annexation, have been omitted from this 
discussion; and the residence and activities of Clement L. Vallan- 
digham in Windsor, desertions from the Union army to Canada 


1The population of Windsor, Canada West, in 1860 was approximately 
00 


2British North America, as Canada was then generally called, remained 
subject to Great Britain in her foreign relations until the 1930's. 
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West, and attempts by both the Confederate and Union governments 
to enlist Canadians have been emphasized. 

In order to understand the atmosphere of friendship that pre- 
vailed between the United States and Canada at the time of the 
opening of the Civil War, an examination of precedents is neces- 
sary. To be sure, there developed as early as 1842, following the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty, a tradition of arbitration which developed 
into a permanent modus vivendi yet strong in 1860. Canadians 
generally had come to believe that with a degree of self-government 
and commerical laissez faire they could develop into a nation free 
from both the dominance of Great Britain and the designs of Ameri- 
can jingoists who had been pressing for the annexation of their lucra 
tive, undeveloped northern neighbor. The break from Great Britain 
in commercial affairs had come only with the abrogation of the 
Navigation Acts while the movement for the annexation of British 
North America became meaningless with the signing of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of June 5, 1854. Since the Navigation Acts did not 
allow British North America to trade with the United States,? the 
interests of Canada turned to annexation. Numerous attempts to 
bring about annexation failed* since although many favored the 
movement the great majority of both Americans and Canadians 
remained opposed to it.5 By 1857 the operation of the Reciprocity 
Treaty had brought Canadians commercial prosperity. Their political 
endeavors had turned to confederation and with the strengthening 
of feeling within British North America the Canadians developed 


8The Canada Trade Act and the Huskisson Acts restricted the pny a 
of natural products between Canada and the United States and thus gave the 
former no opportunity for ee, either in political or commercial 


channels. See D. G. Creighton, The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence: 
1760-1850, (New Haven, 1937); and James M. Callahan, “Americo-Canadian 
Relations Concerning Annexation, 1846-1871,” in Studies in American 
History, edited by J. W. Woodburn, 187 (Bloomington, Indiana, 1926). 
4The greatest movement within British North America was centered in 
Montreal during 1849. In this area the Detroit Daily Advertiser, the Mich- 
igan Christian Herald and the Cleveland Daily True Democrat agitated for 
annexation especially during the years 1848 to 1850, while on the national 
scene the question of annexation occupied a considerable portion of the 
debates during the 29th, 30th and 31st Commeneie See Congresisonal Globe, 
30 Congress, 1 session, volume 17, Part 1, 350, 470, 1010 (Washington, 
1847-48); 2 session, volume 18, 46, 61-63, 68, 183-85, (Washington, 1849). 
Unfortunately the publications of contemporary Windsor newspapers, among 
them the Essex Record, were destroyed or lost and thus are not available. 
5Creighton, The Commercial Empire of the St. Lawrence, 364-65, 381-82. 
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a national self-interest which was to conflict with both the United 
States and the Confederate States of America during the Civil War. 
With these considerations in mind, then, the question of conflicts 
and opinions in Windsor and Detroit may be examined. 

Attempts by members of the Union and Confederate armies to 
recruit soldiers in Essex and Kent counties proved a serious point of 
conflict. In this regard two considerations must be kept in mind. 
Firstly, attempts to recruit in any portion of British North America® 
was a violation of the neutrality of that Dominion as laid down in 
the proclamation of neutrality by Queen Victoria on May 13, 1861. 
Secondly, and more precisely, recruiting involved a violation of the 
Foreign Enlistment Act of 1818 which carried with it a penalty 
which might be imposed on anyone who undertook the enlistment 
of British subjects for foreign service.? This act, which also applied 
to her Dominions, specifically prohibited in the event of British 
neutrality “the enlistment by a British subject in the military or 
naval service of either belligerent.”® 

Detroit newspapers recorded several attempts by Americans to 
enlist Windsorites. The editor of the Detroit Advertiser and Tribune 
wrote that the extraordinary bounties offered by the United States 
government for army recruits had the effect of enducing numerous 
desertions from the British regulars stationed at Windsor.® This 
tendency by Canadians, indirectly influenced by the Union Army,’® 
became so pronounced in Windsor that the Canadian government 
stationed a squad of soldiers, the “Lookout Party,” at Windsor to 
prevent desertions from their ranks. An estimate made by a local 
army official placed the number of enlistees at sixteen out of a total 
of twenty deserters. Edmund Newman was arrested at Windsor 
while trying to cross the river and was confined to the jail at 
Sandwich pending trial." 

en nog the totality of what is now Canada was termed British North 
America, the country was divided into three divisions: The Maritime Prov- 
inces, Canada West, and Canada East. Windsor was part of Canada West. 

TMarcus Lee Hansen, The Mingling of the Canadian and American Peo- 
ples, 142 (New Haven, 1941). 

8Lassa F. Oppenheim, Disputes, War and Neutrality, 531 (London, 1940). 

®Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, November 23, 1863. 

10No record was made of official United States army attempts to recruit in 
Windsor since obviously undercover activity of this sort was intended to be 


secret. 


11Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, December 21, 1863. 
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Several cases of direct attempts to canvass troops in Windsor were 
made. In one instance the Detroit Advertiser and Tribune noted 
that during the two or three weeks prior to July, 1864, several Con- 
federate agents had visited Windsor and had succeeded in obtaining 
fifty or sixty recruits. It was noted rather vehemently that the 
majority of them were “truant rebels, who have escaped from union 
"12, Again, Thomas Brown, a colored man, was apprehended 
and placed on $200. bail at Windsor for attempting to entice John 
Cash and Peter Clark to enlist in the First Michigan Colored Regi- 
ment.’® The editor of the Chatham Planet" protested loudly when, 
on a visit to Detroit, he was approached by a recruiting agent who 
attempted to bribe him into enlisting. The Canadian writer remarked 
that there were numerous American recruiting officers in Canada 
West looking for men to fill Union muster rolls.* Here were 
recorded three instances of American violations of the Foreign 
Enlistment Act. When it is remembered that al! the activity was 


prisons. 


carried on surreptitiously, one can well imagine how many more 
actual attempts in enlisting occurred. Unfortunately there remains 
no way to determine the actual number of Canadians who accepted 
the bribes and bounties of enlisting agents. No records are extant 
for the number of Canadian border inhabitants who joined. Pro- 
fessor Fred Landon, who has done considerable research upon West- 
ern Ontario’s relations with the American Middle West, writes that of 
all the families of Western Ontario interviewed by him, almost 
everyone counted a member who had served either in the Union or 
Confederate armies.'7? Dr. Marcus L. Hansen, citing a standard 
authority on the numbers of Canadians in the Federal armies, lists 
53,532 as being born in the British-American provinces. This, of 
course, takes into account those Canadians who were residents in the 
United States at the inception of the Civil War."® 

12Detroit Advetriser and Tribune, July 15, 1864. 

18Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, March 7, 1864. 

M4Chatham is a community about fifty miles from Windsor between 
Windsor and London. 

15Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, March 21, 1864. 

16Western Ontario comprises that area which forms the triangle of London 
Windsor-Sarnia. ; , 

17Fred Landon, Western Ontario and the American Frontier, 225, footnote 
18 (Toronto, 1941). 


18Benjamin Apthorp Gould, Investigations in the Military and Anthropo 
logical Statistics of American Soldiers, 27 (New York, 1869) as cited in 
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The Canadian authorities declared alarm at the enlisting agents’ 
activity in British North America. In a dispatch, Lord Lyons, 
British Minister to the United States, informed Sir Edmund Head!® 
of attempts by Americans to recruit in Canada for the United States 
Army and informed Head that he had notified the American govern- 
ment of this activity. The United States War Department, replied 
Secretary of War Simon Cameron, had not given authority to any 
officer of the government or any other person to raise recruits for 
military service in Canada.*! Thus, in effect, the Secretary of War 
repudiated the activities of recruiting agents in Windsor, or any- 
where else in British North America. 

The great number of desertions from the United States army 
proved more pregnant in stirring up animosity between residents of 
Windsor and Detroit than the recruiting problem. The mighty 
United States, speculated Detroiters, need not pay heed to the exhor 
tations of Canadian officials interested in curbing violations of Ca- 
nadian neutrality. In this instance the process was reversed with 
the American authorities criticizing and even denouncing Canadians 
for their failure to stop deserters from entering and for allowing them 
to remain without taking action. The shoe was on the other foot, 
a painful foot to be sure. 

Before the passage of the severe and direct Conscription Act of 
March, 1863, the number of desertions from the Union armies into 
Western Ontario was not extraordinary but with the enactment of 
this law desertions increased alarmingly. At first the presence of 
deserters in Windsor caused little concern among Detroiters. But 
when deserters spread out by 1864 to all parts of Western Ontario, 
attention was aroused. The number of these men there became so 


Hansen, a of the Canadian and American Peoples, 146. The numbers 


and residences of soldiers of Stanton’s Guards who were discharged during 
1862 are listed in the Annual Report of the Adjutant General of the State of 
Michigan for the Year 1862, 303-8 (Lansing, 1862). Of the 96 discharged, 
5 hailed from either Canada or Canada West (sic). This is a fine indication 
of the proportion of Canadians in Michigan regiments. 

19Sir Edmund Head was Governor-General in British North America from 
1854 to 1861. 

20Lord Lyons to Sir Edmund Head, Washington, October 25, 1861, in 
Correspondence Relating to the Fenian Invasion and the Rebellion of the 
Southern States 6 (Ottawa, 1869). 

21Simon Cameron, Secretary of War, to Lord Lyons, Washington, October 
24, 1861, in Correspondence Relating to Southern States, 7 
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numerous that local workers found difhculty in obtaining work on 
the farms because “farmers could obtain all the helpers they wanted 
by promising nothing but shelter and board.”* Moreover, Detroit- 
ers, as well as most Northerners, came to believe that the Canadians 
were decidedly pro-Confederate. Detroiters could watch with anxious 
eyes the activities of confederate agents and sympathizers comfort- 
ably ensconced just across the river at Windsor. To them, Wind- 
sorites became Confederate sympathizers if they would allow Clem- 
ent L. Vallandigham to live unmolested for several months among 
them. 

Mrs. John (Amelia) Harris, a resident of London, noted in her 
diary under date of August 6, 1862, that the daily arrival of American 
deserters in that town was so great that 
the stationmaster has been requested to send as many empty cars as he 


can to Windsor to bring the Americans and their families who are escap- 


ing from conscription. They are seeking a home in Canada until the war 
oy 23 
is Over. 


On August 6 alone over a hundred Americans reached London. In 
yet another case quite a number of Negro troops of Barnes’ Regi- 


ment** deserted to Windsor shortly after they enrolled. The editor 
of the Detroit Free Press showed great consternation when he wrote 
that the war was being conducted partly for the elevation of the 
“blackman” to a position of social equality with his white brethren 
and that the desertions showed the basest ingratitude.2* The same 
paper, during 1863, mentioned several instances of desertion and 
draft evasion. The editor noted on February 20 that 1,942 “ske- 
daddlers from the draft” escaped into Canada, while on March 5 
there appeared a notice that “there is a hegira of people to Canada 
to avoid the draft.” Again on June 13 it was recorded that one 
Sergeant John Morey, a deserter from the Sharpshooters, who was 
on trial before a court martial had escaped to Windsor. Animosity 

22Hansen, Mingling of Canadian and American Peoples, 149. 

23. andon, Western Ontario and American Frontier, 223. Mrs. Harris’ diary 
is now in the possession of her grandson, Ronald Harris. 

24Barnes, a local editor, organized a colored regiment in the fall of 1863, 895 
being enlisted in the first muster. Most of the enlistees were escaped slaves 
living in an area approximately fifty miles about the Detroit River. June 
Woodson, “A Century With the Negroes of Detroit, 1830-1930,” 42, master 
of arts thesis, 1949, in the Wayne University Library. 


25Clarence M. Burton, “Detroit Free Press Digest, 1863,” 437-38, in the 
Burton Historical Collection in the Detroit Public Library. 
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increased when the editor noted on December | that a man named 
MacAllister crossed the river at Windsor, enlisted at Detroit, collected 
his bounty, and returned to Hamilton.*® 

The Detroit Advertiser and Tribune found articles concerning 
desertion a fine means of increasing circulation, especially if they 
followed the pattern of that concerning John Dronian. Two women, 
apparently enamored of this recruit, yet unaware of the criminality 
of their offense, concealed him in their home, furnished him with 
a female’s apparel and conveyed him to Windsor in a small boat. 
After having stayed in Windsor for a few days, Dronian decided to 
visit his benefactors and was captured while hiding under their bed 
in one of the rooms of the young ladies’ home.*’ Later, the same 
journal reported that on a Saturday evening a recruit, who had 
received his full bounty for enlisting, was captured while in a boat 
on the Detroit River on his way to Windsor. Also captured was a 
member of the colored regiment waiting to be ferried across. The 
editor frowned upon the few men who had built up an extensive 
trade in transporting deserters across the river.** 

It has been noted earlier that the residents of Detroit felt consid- 
erable animosity against Windsor’s authorities for their lack of action 
in apprehending deserters. In fact, the Detroit Advertiser and 
Tribune considered many of the inhabitants of Windsor “a collec- 
tion of renegades and cutthroats.”** A later article deplored the 
Hlagrancy of Windsor’s authorities in not seizing deserters who made 
a regular practice of congregating upon the ferry dock to insult 
commuters. “Several young ladies,’ wrote the editor, “have been 
subject to the taunts of these miserable curs.”*° The Detroit Adver 
tiser and Tribune assailed Windsorites for allowing bounty-jumpers 
and deserters to “go and come at pleasure.” To all appearances no 
one molested them. Each day, the writer noted, six or seven crossed 
the river to swindle the American government by accepting bounties 
and deserting.*! Nor did authorities at Windsor stop attempts by 
Americans to capture these persons. In one instance United States 

26Burton, “Detroit Free Press Digest, 1863,” 56, 76, 201, 473. 

27Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, September 3, 1863. 

28Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, March 8, 1864. 

29Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, December 28, 1863. 


80Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, April 23, 1864. 
31Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, August 20, 1864. 
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detectives succeeded in entrapping two men at Windsor who had 
been extensively engaged in aiding desertions.** If these accounts be 
true then the streets of Windsor did swarm “with these temporary 
and in many cases undesirable residents.”** 

Contrary to whatever editors thought about the negligence of 
Windsor law enforcement, the Canadians had set up the machinery 
both for preventing recruiting in British North America and for 
curtailing the activities of undesirable persons. Late in the war 
Denis Donohoe, a Canadian official, informed Lord Lyons, who had 
apparently been plagued with pleas to curtail the harboring of these 
men, that the Canadian Frontier Police had been duly vigilant in 
trying to stop the activities of agents who made a business of sup- 
plying substitutes for conscriptees. Even though it was difficult to 
bring about a conviction in many instances, the imprisonment of 
some, Donohoe remarked, served to deter others from attempting the 
same activities.“4 On the local scene Windsor did show a willing- 
ness to cooperate when the law clearly showed need of enforcement. 
Sheriff John McEwan of Essex County was not negligent in duty. 
Warner, a Cleveland counterfeiter, had escaped to Windsor. While 
there he was captured and placed under arrest on the complaint of 
the United States Marshal from Cleveland. Since the Webster- 
Ashburton treaty included an extradition clause, a formal request 
was made for Warner’s surrender to the Cleveland authorities. He 
was subsequently delivered.** Had not this been a clear case of 
Canadian cooperation? Had the Detroit officials exercised their 
right of extradition there is all the reason to believe that Windsor 
would have complied with their pleas. But, it must be remembered, 
most of the bounty-jumpers, deserters, and even Confederate agents 
in Windsor had committed no crime. As long as they did not violate 
Canada’s neutrality, break her laws, or disturb the peace, they were 
entitled to asylum. Obviously, however, Detroiters as part of the 
Union engaged in a war did not think in terms of law but rather 
in terms of emotion. Often inactivity, even though it was justifiable, 
proved more harmful to public opinion than did action. 

32Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, May 24, 1864. 

“Hansen, Mingling of Canadian and American Peoples, 148. 

34Denis Donohoe to Lord Lyons, Buffalo, August 13, 1864, in Correspond 


ence Relating to Southern States, 14. 
85Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, October 26, 1864. 
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Minor conflicts developed from national pride and served to arouse 
enmity. In one instance a number of British soldiers, en route to 
Fort Malden, Amherstburg, attempted to haul down forcibly the 
American flag on the steamer Heather Bell, docked at Windsor. 
When Sergeants Kelly and Brown ordered some of their troops to 
remove the flag, American passengers on board sprang to defend it. 
A fight was expected but cooler heads prevailed*® The Editor of the 
Detroit Advertiser and Tribune deplored the roudy incident since 


he could find no reason for the attempted insult. Americans, he 


said, felt proud to see foreigners on their soil and to extend the 
homage due to strangers. Although he believed that the better 
portion of the Canadian people disapproved of this insult, he 
declared that it did little to cement good feeling.*? A similar incident 
took place at Sarnia on August 26, 1863. When the American 
consul in that town raised the Stars and Stripes over his ofhce, the 
Canadian residents grew excited. Crowds gathered, swearing that 
the flag must come down. Several times over a period of a few hours 
new flags were raised when one after another was stolen.** Possibly 
this feeling against the American, as symbolized in the flag, stemmed 
from the policy of the Huron Signal. How could Canadians of that 
area favor the Union when this journal advocated a Southern 
policy? It frankly announced its sympathy with the South and 
felt that Southerners were valiantly fighting for their freedom.*® If 
the American flag had been raised in a similar incident in Port Huron 
perhaps its residents, too, would have lowered it. 

A Britisher, whose home was in Windsor, phrased the feeling of 
animosity between Canadians and Americans aptly when he ascribed 
it to constant haranguing by both newspapermen and readers of 
the Windsor-Detroit area*° The editor of the Tribune took an 
other view. He blamed Canadians for the prevalence of ill will in 
the community. Canadians, he believed, would have liked to see 
the ruin of the United States’ commercial, industrial and financial 

36Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, September 30, 1863. 

87Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, October 1, 1863. 

38Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, August 27, 1863. 

39Huron Signal, November 6, 1861, quoted in Helen G. MacDonald, 


Canadian Public Opinion on the American Civil War, 109 (New York, 1926). 
40Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, February 1, 1862. 
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interests.*’ Only a fanatical patriot could have espoused such a 
wild cause for criticism. 

Of tremendous importance to the rising emotional strain between 
Canadians and Americans were the activities of commissioned 
Confederate agents. This, thought Americans, showed the real tenor 
of Canada’s feeling against the Union. To be sure, this was an 
erroneous assumption since it has already been shown on a local 


level that Canada met her responsibilities whenever the law 


demanded it. In analyzing the problem it should be remembered 
that the activities of these agents were conducted secretly and that 
therefore in most cases the Canadian government was unaware of 
them. Confederate agents operated in Windsor, as well as in 
London, Niagara, and Toronto. In fact, Windsor, proximate to the 
Midwest, was one of the closest Canadian communities to the 
centrally located Confederate state of Tennessee. Moreover, Wind- 
sor proved to be a welcome haven for the numerous “doughfaces” 
that left states like Ohio and Illinois because of conflict with Union 
authorities. 

The commission of Jacob Thompson, former Secretary of the 
Interior in President Buchanan’s cabinet, was typical of those who 
came to Canadian soil. Having professed a special trust in the zeal, 
discretion, and patriotism of Thompson, President Jefferson Davis 
directed him to proceed to Canada where he would conduct himself 
in a manner which would be conducive to the furtherance of the 
interests of the Confederate States of America.*? The Canadian 
Provost Marshal General, Colonel Hill, reported to the Union 
government that he had received disclosures from several sources 
that a rebel agent had just arrived at Windsor with certificates of 
specie, deposited in places in the rebel states, amounting to over 
$100,000. Hill noted that these certificates bore the signature of 
Christopher G. Memminger, were drawn in favor of one Henry 
Marvin, and would be readily negotiated at Windsor.** 

As early as November, 1863, the Windsor-Detroit area became 
alarmed over rumors of a rebel plot which was to originate at 

41Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, February 5, 1862. 

42Jefferson Davis to Jacob Thompson in Correspondence Relating to South- 
ern States, 47. 


431.t. Col. B. H. Hill to Fry, November 9, in Lester B. Shippee, Canadian 
American Relations, 1849-1874, 137 CNew Haven, 1939). 
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Windsor. A dispatch by Secretary of War Stanton to the Mayor of 
Detroit, William C. Duncan, served as the basis for the anxiety. 
Stanton communicated that he had been officially notified by the 
Governor General of Canada that there was a plot on foot to invade 
the United States, destroy the city of Buffalo, take possession of 
some of the steamboats on Lake Erie and with them surprise John 
son’s Island (off Sandusky Bay) and liberate the Confederate 
prisoners of war confined there.44 The editor of the Detroit Free 
Press in a feature article wrote that he had learned from persons who 
had visited Windsor the day before that Southern refugees there 
frankly confessed their plan to be very similar to that reported by the 
dispatch, and that it was to have been carried out on the following 
Sunday.*® In this instance Detroiters found assurance in Windsor’s 
sincerity. The editor of the same journal informed his readers that 
the Windsor authorities would use every means to prevent a breach 
of neutrality. A strong patrol was stationed at Windsor and three 
miles downstream at Sandwich, which included artillery that was 
put on the river bank to repel any possible naval attack.** 

Perhaps the most memorable affair involving Confederate agents 
in the Windsor-Detroit area was the Philo Parsons incident. This 
event has been thoroughly investigated elsewhere and all that needs 
to be done here is to relate its reaction in this area. In effect, it was 
an identical plan to that which had been discovered in November, 
1863. The statement of the pilot, Michael Campbell, may be 
taken as reasonably accurate. On a Monday morning the Parsons 
was moored at the dock of the Detroit firm of Trowbridge, Wilcox 
and Company where it took on two passengers. Four or five addi 
tional men boarded at Sandwich and at Amherstburg about twelve 
others boarded, making the total about eighteen. When the steamer 
was well out into Lake Erie the passengers seized control of the 
vessel. While the Parsons was taking on wood another little lake 


steamer, the Island Queen, came alongside, was boarded, the pas- 


44Edwin M. Stanton, Secretary of War, to the Mayor of Detroit, Washing 
ton, November 11, 1863, in Burton, Detroit Free Press Digest, 438 a-b. 

45Burton, “Detroit Free Press Digest,” 438 a, citing Detroit Free Press, 
November 13, 1863. The Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, November 13, 
1863, placed no truth in the plot. The editor remarked that it should be added 
to the other “abortions” of the past. 

46Burton, “Detroit Free Press Digest,” 437. The Michigan had been sta 
tioned on the Detroit River to watch the activities of C. L. Vallandigham. 
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sengers and crew driven off, and scuttled in the Lake. The ultimate 
object of the raid on the Parsons was to launch an attack upon the 
U.S.S. Michigan. The men under Bennett G. Burleigh, the Con 
federate agent in command, refused to attack but returned to the 
Detroit River where they put into shore at Sandwich Point.*? 

On learning that Burleigh’s men had disembarked at Sandwich, 
American authorities journeyed to Windsor on Wednesday, Septem 
ber 21, to arrest them. Unfortunately all but three had left Windsor 
early that day, but that trio remained all day without being captured. 
During the night they left for Belle River, a community about 
twenty miles up from Windsor on Lake St. Clair. As usual, the 
Detroit newspapers harangued their neighbors for allowing these 
men to escape. The editor of the Detroit Advertiser and Tribune 
remarked that it was generally understood, if not certain, that the 
Canadians connived at their escape and warned them that their 
stay in Windsor would be dangerous. Although his loving neighbors, 
the Canadians, entertained strong prejudices against Americans, 
he wrote, there was no reason for their aid to “every brow-branded 
scoundrel and vagabond who can unite himself to them by the bond 
of common hatred” of the United States. Moreover, he continued, 
if Canadians in Windsor were animated by one spark of generous 


honor and common decency they would feel the gross insult they 


had made to Americans.** 

The documents concerning Canadian authorities and the activities 
of Confederate agents in Canada show conclusively that the 
Canadians realized that there had been movements in and around 
Windsor that warranted watching. Lord Lyons communicated to 
Viscount Monck that he had received word from Secretary of State 
Seward advising caution over the centralization of Confederates 
at Windsor.*® Obviously the authorities at Windsor had no way of 


47Petroit Advertiser and Tribune, September 20, 1864. The most recent 
study on the action of Confederate agents in Canada, Confederate Agent, 
a Discovery in History, by James David Horan (New York, 1954), spells this 
man’s name Bennett G. Burley. See also Shippee, Canadian-American Rela 
tions, 143-44. The Detroit Advertiser and Tribune reported on March 3, 1864, 
that small arms were being smuggled into Windsor, an “insignificant town,” 
in herring boxes, and that the arms were being repaired at a small smithy’s 
shop near Vallandigham’s residence in the Hirons House. 

48Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, September 22, 1864. 

49]. ord Lyons to Viscount Monck, Washington, January 13, 1864, in Cor 
respondence Relating to Southern States, 35. Consul General Giddings in 
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determining the exact time or even the persons who would engage in 
raiding the United States. It can be well imagined how confused the 
situation had become in Windsor with enlisting agents, deserters, 
additional British troops, Confederate agents, and residents inter 
mingled in the small community. Further, no proof for arrest could 
possibly have been gained against Confederates as their activities 
were closely guarded secrets. 

With the perpetration of the Philo Parsons affair, Canadian 
authorities both in the national administration at Toronto and in 
Windsor set up the necessary machinery to capture the rebels who 
were allegedly violating their asylum in Windsor. Instructions 
were forwarded to the local Canadian Officers of Justice to use every 
exertion under their power for the detection and arrest of persons 
concerned in the incident. Also, the Solicitor-General for Canada 
West was authorized to render United States authorities any assist 


50 In Windsor itself active measures were 


ance they might request. 
adopted for guarding the frontier against further attempts by Con 
federates to raid the United States. Gilbert McMichen of Windsor 
agreed to serve as a stipendiary magistrate for that part of Canada 
lying west of Toronto and Penetanguishene, and had the power to 
appoint others to maintain the peace and neutrality in that area.*! 
Moreover, at a meeting of the Windsor town council a resolution 
was adopted requesting Mayor Samuel S. Macdonnell to communicate 


with the Governor-General on the advisability of having a detach 


ment of troops stationed there to prevent further raids. A small 


squad of men was sent and housed in Windsor’s town hall. William 
Scott, magistrate in Essex County, and approximately forty others 
requested that the Mayor call a town meeting so that action could 
be taken to ascertain the “best and proper means of defence against 
the unlawful and unjust proceedings of parties said to be from the 
Confederate States.” At the meeting which took place on Tuesday 
afternoon, December 20, 1863, William Scott declared that under 


formed Seward that Lieutenant Braite, Colonel Talbot, and other “Confed 
erates” were on their way to Windsor. There seemed to be a concentration 
of them there for some unknown purpose. Giddings to Seward, Montreal, 
January 12, 1864, in Correspondence Relating to Southern States, 35. 

50. ord Monck to J. Hume Burnley, Quebec, September 26, 1864, in Cor 
respondence Relating to Southern States, 81. 

51Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, December 21, 1864. 
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Canadian law persons were entitled to asylum as long as they 
respected the law. He deplored those who fought for the Confederacy 
but did not wear a uniform, for no one could be a true soldier, he 
continued, unless he wore a uniform. Scott proposed resolutions 
calling for the establishment of a large police force and a bell to 
sound out an emergency. James Dougall, prominent- Windsor 
merchant and public figure, proposed a resolution that all rebel 
raiders be treated as criminals rather than as belligerents, and these 
resolutions were adopted.** After more than two and a half years 
of war Detroiters finally approved of Windsor'’s precautionary 
measures.” 

In December, 1864, the residents of Windsor and Detroit became 
alarmed over further alleged activities of rebels at Windsor. Major- 
General Joseph Hooker informed BrigadierGeneral Edward D. 
Townsend that he had learned from Detroit of the manufacture of 
“Greek Fire” by refugees and deserters from the Confederacy at 
Windsor.** The new weapon was to be used in burning American 
frontier communities. Little could be found by this writer about 
“Greek Fire” other than its manufacture. What it was, or what its 
effect could be has not been learned. Since nothing came of this 
weird production it can be discounted either as rumor or as abortive 
propaganda, but some activity produced a raid scare in Windsor 
about that time since military headquarters ordered two companies 
of regulars from London to Windsor. The Windsor town council 
was directed to prepare a reception for them. The editor of the 
Tribune analyzed the movement of troops as one calculated to aid in 
cementing the friendship between the two countries inasmuch as the 
presence of the troops tended to arrest activity by “desperate and 
abandoned characters.”*® 


52Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, December 21, 1864. 

53Burleigh, the leader of the Confederate attempt against the Philo Parsons, 
was handed over to United States authorities by right of extradition, in Corre- 
spondence Relating to Southern States, 82-3. 

¢4Major-General oseph Hooker to Brigadier-General Edward D. Townsend, 
Cincinnati, Decem 6, 1864, in Correspondence Relating to Southern 
States, 85. Other communications in the same source that mention “Greek 
Fire” are Col. R. H. Hill to Captain C. H. Porter, Detroit, December 3, 1863, 
85; Monck to Burnley, Quebec, December 20, 1864, 86; Burnley to Monck, 
Washington, January 2, 1865, 86; William H. Seward to Burnley, Washing. 
ton, December 31, 1864, 87. 
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The bulk of the difficulties already referred to, with the possible 
exception of the Philo Parsons incident, had no significant influence 
either in Canada or in the United States. However, the residence 
of Clement L. Vallandigham, alleged to be a rebel conspirator, in 
Windsor, created more tension in the United States than his stay of 
August 24, 1863, to June 14, 1864, actually warranted. Vallandig- 
ham did not violate, with one possible exception, Canada’s neutrality 
or directly aid the Confederate States in a material way while in 
Windsor. Moreover, the evidence seems to indicate that Vallandig- 
ham’s asylum remained as peaceful and harmonious as would any 
other exile’s who was forced to escape from dangerous circumstances. 
It is well known that while in the United States Vallandigham 
spoke bitter words against the Lincoln administration, but his reasons 
for attacking the Republican Party need not concern us here. 

It will be recalled that after a bitter trial and sentence of close 
confinement Vallandigham was banished to Confederate territory. 
Almost immediately he escaped to begin a tour up the St. Lawrence 
and Lakes Ontario and Erie. He selected Windsor, just across the 
river from Detroit, as an asylum because, as he says in his writings: 
It was easy of access and convenient for communication with Ohio and 
the Northwest; while the beautiful Detroit River and Lakes Erie and St. 
Clair, full of fish and fowl and the thick forests around abounding in 
game, could afford healthful exercise for the body and pleasure to the 
mind.°¢ 
The Detroit Advertiser and Tribune's editor found small satisfaction 
in Vallandigham’s arrival.** This journal spoke sarcastically of him 
as a “poor persecuted martyr” whose “arrival was delayed for several 
days in order to allow full time for preparations,” albeit by a host of 
rebels. After a short speech of welcome by the host of Hirons House, 
Vallandigham responded with “sighs, tears and groans.” The height 
of the editor's disfavor was shown by the printing of what he consid- 
ered the order of procession accompanying the visitor, 

1. A Porter’s head 


2. A pair of stout shoulders supporting a valise 
3. A porter’s coat tail 


56Clement L. Vallandigham, Speeches, Arguments, Addresses and Letters 
of Clement L. Vallandigham, 55 (New York, 1864). 

57Throughout Vallandigham’s residence in Windsor, the Tribune, strongly 
pro-Union, reported his actions in bitter, degrading language. 
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4. Vallandigham’s cane, acting as honorary escort 
5. Vallandigham’s nose 

6. Vallandigham 

7. Vallandigham’s coat tail 

8. A pair of bushy whiskers 

9. Owner of do-do 

10. Coat tail, with white handkerchief, exposed, of owner of bushy 

whiskers 

11. Dog—Cloquiteur, “bow-wow”!)*8 

The next day approximately thirty-five prominent citizens of 
Detroit crossed the river to pay their respects to Vallandigham. 
Among the visitors were Cornelius O'Flynn, Alexander Frazer, acting 
Mayor Francis B. Phelps, Francis X. Cicotte, William Dyson, Ber- 
nard O'Grady, Alderman Joseph Hoek and James McGonegal, 
John L. Chipman, Deputy-Sheriffs Sparling, Ven and Wilkinson and 
others.°* Judge Cornelius O’Flynn expressed the feelings of a consid- 
erable number of Detroit residents “who deprecate the tyranny which 
exiled [Vallandigham}, . . . guilty of no offence and in violation 
of the constitution and the law.”®° Clement Vallandigham’s reply 
was important as it showed the integrity of the man and pointed to 
the policy he was to follow while in Canada. Claiming the fullest 
right at home to criticize and condemn the men and acts of the 
administration and intending at the proper time to again exercise 
this right, he refused to speak a bitter word while on foreign soil, 
thus, in effect, refusing to violate his asylum.* 

In a letter to a friend in November, 1863, Vallandigham described 
his daily life. He declared that he was in Windsor as calm, deter- 
mined, and busy as he was in the United States. He spent his time 
reviewing history and political philosophy, making notes and memo- 
randa of the times, writing letters and “ready for any fortune.” He 
also wrote that he enjoyed riding, walking, fishing, and hunting.* 
If one may judge from the exile’s own words, no stretch of the 


imagination could construe them to include materially aiding the 


Confederacy. 


58Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, August 25, 1863. 

59Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, August 26, 1863. 

James L. Vallandigham, A Life of Clement L. Vallandigham, 327 (Balti- 
more, 1872). 

61Vallandigham, A Life of Clement L. Vallandigham, 329. 

62C, L. Vallandigham, Speeches, Arguments, Addresses and Letters, 57. 
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If there were numerous persons who disliked Vallandigham’s 
activities, there were few who could have questioned his fine char- 
acter and integrity. Among the many who visited this man at the 
Hirons House perhaps the one who most appreciated and best 
described the man was a writer of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, a 
Democratic paper. After having listened to Vallandigham in con- 
versation, this writer could not help but disagree with those who 
labelled him as traitor, rebel, secesher or copperhead. A half-hours 
visit left the reporter “richly repaid [by his] visit to the great exile.”® 

Throughout Vallandigham’s voluntary exile at Windsor the Detroit 
Advertiser and Tribune continued its vindictive verbal assault while 
the Detroit Free Press assumed a more conservative position. On 
August 28, 1863, the former journal called the exile an “exhibition” 
and a “snaix,” and on April 7, 1864, a “miserable exile from his native 
soil.” The Detroit Free Press declined to comment upon the minute 
activities of Vallandigham, but assumed a realistic attitude about 
these activities. The man was for peace, as he himself said, and 
although the Press did not agree with his policy it recognized his 
right of free speech. Throughout May and June the paper cham- 
pioned his cause since he had become, to many, a symbol of President 
Lincoln’s “despotism.”® 

Although there was no conclusive proof, nor is there now, of 
Vallandigham’s involvement in overt conspiracies while at Windsor, 
several accusations were made against him. His name was falsely 
linked with the Philo Parsons incident of November 13, 1863. The 
New York Times, for example, printed an article which accused the 
man of having “fully arranged” the plot to arm and equip rebel vet- 
erans, make Buffalo a heap of ashes, and consume Detroit.®* Others 
rejoiced in “producing evidence” to show that Vallandigham aided 
and abetted deserters who fled into Windsor. In this instance, it 
was asserted that the exile, upon arriving at Windsor after a trip to 

83Cleveland Plain Dealer, September, 1863, in C. L. Vallandigham, 
Speeches, Arguments, Addresses and Letters, Introduction. It is an interesting 
high light to note that the building in which Vallandigham stayed, the Hirons 
House, is still standing and is being actively used as a part of a larger hotel 
on the northeast corner of Sandwich and Ouellette Streets, Windsor. 

64Margaret J. Applegate, “The Detroit Free Press During the Civil War,” 
100, master of arts thesis, 1938, in the Wayne University Library. 


65New York Times, November 13, 1863, cited in the Detroit Advertiser 
and Tribune, November 14, 1863. 
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Ohio, was heard in conversation with a refugee, a deserter from the 
13th Michigan Volunteers. Vallandigham, upon hearing that the 
deserter and his companion were about to return, advised them, it 
was alleged, not to go and promised them financial aid if they 
remained. The deserters later were assured by another of their 
group that everything was arranged, that Vallandigham would 
advance them money to pay their hotel bills, and that he would even 
furnish them with funds to go to any part of Canada they wished to 
reach. “In this way,” the source reported, “two recruits were lost 
to the Federal service.” 

In another connection Vallandigham was accused of indirectly 
swindling money from the United States army. It was reported 
that the exile often gave letters of credit and introduction to deserters 
at Windsor on parties resident in Cincinnati without their per- 
mission.. These deserters would cross the river at Wyandotte, a few 
rniles west of Detroit, proceed safely to Cincirinati, enlist, collect 
their bounties, desert and return to Windsor.** It is impossible to 
ascertain absolutely whether Vallandigham was actually implicated 
in these activities. If they are true then those who contend that he 
was physically involved in Confederate conspiracy while at Windsor 
would have a strong case for his condemnation. It remains a matter 
of pure conjecture since the obviously biased policy of the Detroit 
Advertiser and Tribune could have concoted any number of spurious 
stories. As Professor Lester B. Shippee has so aptly noted, these 
writings were part of popular Northern opinion which “grossly 
maligned this gentleman, who at no time sought to aid the South or 
to wage war against the union.”® 

It goes without saying that the relations between Windsor and 
Detroit from 1861 to 1865, herein discussed, involved no issues which 
produced even a threat of war between the United States and British 
North America. Earlier questions involving Great Britain, her 
Dominions, and the United States had precipitated talk and even 
preparations for war, but by the time of the Civil War there was 


6Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, June 16, 1864. 

®7Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, June 16, 1864. 

®8Shippee, Canadian-American Relations, 138. On June 14, 1864, Vallan- 
digham left Windsor permanently. By 11:30 p.m., disguised, he was on his 
way to Dayton, Ohio. Detroit Advertiser and Tribune, June 17, 1864. 
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no serious consideration of war between the two countries. Contro- 
versial issues such as desertion, recruiting, and Confederate con- 
spiracy engendered no substantial hostility in public opinion. Radical 
persons poured out vindicative phrases against Windsor’s laxity 
in not enforcing what Detroiters thought Canadian law should 
contain. It is the contention of this writer that Canadian authorities 
remained correct in their interpretation. Clement L. Vallandigham’s 
sojourn in Windsor received more attention than was warranted. It 
is probable that he was not physically implicated in anti-Union activ- 
ity nor even violated his asylum there. Had not emotion raised the 
harsh voices of a few radical Unionists, Windsor-Detroit relations 
during the Civil War would have been as normal and peaceful as 
would have any two communities in a similar state, one a belligerent, 
the other a neutral.®® 


69For a detailed account of the history of Windsor and its relations with 
the Mid West see Martin J. Havran, “The Growth of Windsor, Ontario, 
1854-1900”, master of arts thesis, 1953, in the Wayne University Library. 





Mary Arms White: Wilderness Teacher, 
Opener of Gateways 


Ethel Louise Knox 


Mary Arms Wuite was twenty-one! when she came into the wilder- 
ness to teach the three sons of her sister, “the beautiful Amanda,” 
wife of William Ferry, pioneer preacher. Mary was ten years 
younger than her sister; and the records do not speak of her beauty. 
The part she played in the lives of the hardy folk who lived the 
dune land epic of Western Michigan leaves no room for doubt as 
to her personal charm, her selfless devotion, her gentle yet determined 
solving of a pioneer teacher's problems. Her ultimate triumph over 
hardships, deprivation, and the tragedy of a personal loss makes a 
stirring narrative for the luxury-loving generation that has moved 
in on the scene in the course of a hundred years. “Aunt Mary” 
lived to know the fruits of her planting. These were a thriving com- 
munity of men and women whose thinking had been guided, directly 
or indirectly, by her firm and gentle counsel. She was a quiet re- 
sourceful person who demanded nothing for herself, and she won 
the admiration and the love of a community. Today, the delicately 
carved stone that marks her resting place on a hilltop in a local 
cemetery looks down on a grown-up village that has only recently 
begun to call itself a gateway. There is beauty in the symbolism, 
for Mary White spent her life opening gateways in the lives of the 
people she knew: men and women, as well as children. It was her 
concept of a teacher’s responsibility. Mary White had been the pupil 
and remained the lifelong friend of Mary Lyon of Massachusetts, the 
woman who swung wide the gateway of higher education to the 
women of America when she opened the doors of Mount Holyoke. 
Mary Lyon’s pupil came into the wilderness of southern Michigan 
in the spring of 1835. She traveled a long way: from her home in 
Ashfield, Massachusetts, by stage to Albany, thence by inland water- 


Mary Arms White was born..September 18, 1813, and died September 12, 
1901. 
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way through the Erie Canal, from Buffalo to Detroit by steamer, and 
by sailing vessel up the eastern shore of Michigan Territory the 
entire length of Lake Huron, through the Straits of Mackinac, and 
down Lake Michigan almost to the southern tip that is now the 
Chicago area. The little sailing vessel docked at a fur-trading post 
on the Michigan side of the lake in what Amanda had called a 
“grand haven,” and so designated by map and atlas makers today. 

When Mary reached her sister's wilderness cabin, the fragrance 
of June was in the air. The hillsides that a few weeks before had 
been white with blossoming dogwood were now a lush green tapestry 
bright with birch-tree tracings and patches of wild rose, their shy 
pink glory all but hidden, while their fragrance, caught by the fresh 
lake breeze, rode out gently across the wooded dunes. The marsh 
still gleamed yellow in the sun but the tallest pines were dark against 
the sky. 

The young school teacher breathed deeply of the new life she had 
come to share; “for two years only,” her father had admonished when 
he bade her goodbye in Albany. She set to work at once arranging 
her attic schoolroom. Three of her brothers had made the journey 
with her, for only so would her father consent to her coming at all. 
These young men, with a brother who had come earlier, quickly 
became an active part of the rugged pioneer life. One of them later 
established the Grand Rapids branch of the family, and his spacious 
home with its beautiful interior hand-carved paneling is now the 
home of the only exclusive furniture museum in the country. 

It is hard to believe that it is little more than a hundred years 
since William Ferry built his log home in a forest clearing and turned 
his unfinished loft into a schoolroom. At first Mary had six pupils: 
the three Ferry boys and the three Duvernays, children of a French- 
Canadian father and an Indian mother. Pierre Duvernay, coureur 


de bois, was William Ferry’s right-hand man; and Madam Duvernay, 


as she was known during all her long life, was a picturesque figure 
in the frontier settlement. As long as she lived she came regularly 
to church. Today there are those who remember, perhaps from vivid 
fireside accounts, how she sat always in her corner of the family pew, 
wrapped in her Indian blanket. They always add that when her 
sons were grown and prosperous, they saw to it that their mother 
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had several blankets chosen from the most beautiful ones to be found 
anywhere in the world. 

A few weeks after Mary’s arrival, the Timothy Eastmans came on 
from Maine, and three little Eastmans were added to the wilderness 
school. For months newcomers arrived in steadily increasing num- 
bers. The school quickly outgrew its attic quarters. Within the 
year, the village had a school building, a three-way building. Week- 
ends the church took over, and when the territorial court was in 
session Mary and her pupils moved out. Sometimes she found tem- 
porary quarters; sometimes she declared a holiday. That first school- 
house did triple public service for twelve years, but the records show 
no complaints from parents, teachers or pupils. Adequate arrange- 
ments were made as rapidly as conditions permitted. 

How much of Grand Haven’s community spirit stems directly from 
Mary White’s wise counsel, no one can estimate; but, knowing her 
spirit and devotion, one may reasonably conclude that seeds planted 
in the minds of young pioneers bore fruit in such a city ordinance 
as the one which demanded of every male adult “a daily act which 
would not benefit him personally but which would tend to strengthen 
the social and commercial development of the settlement.” 

As far as can be determined by the records, Mary never went back 
to her father's home in Massachusetts. She spent the rest of her life 
as a devoted teacher, ten years of it in Rockford College for Women 
in Illinois which was founded and directed by women who had 
studied under Mary Lyon. During her later years, she gave private 
instruction while she maintained the Grand Haven home of her 
bachelor nephew, United States Senator Thomas White Ferry, one 
of two senators who have been called “President for a day.” Every- 
one in Grand Haven knew and loved her. Even today she is affec- 
tionately referred to as “Aunt Mary.” A woman of my acquaintance 
spoke only the other day of going as a child to “Aunt Mary’s sewing 
class in the Senator's house.” 

The tragedy in Mary White's life occurred some fifteen years 
after she had set up her wilderness school. Social life in the settle- 
ment must have been sometimes a sort of Donnybrook Fair. The 
orderly element, which usually remained in control of activities, 
was often outnumbered by Great Lakes sailors on shore leave and 
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husky lumberjacks with money in their pockets. Yet the gentle 
Mary and the beautiful Amanda, in cooperation with their sturdy 
and devoted menfolk and with their friends who followed them into 
the wilderness, somehow kept frontier social life at the mouth of the 
Grand River on a remarkably high plane. Mary's adult classes 
included both sailors and lumberjacks, who attended for short terms, 
to be sure, but eagerly looked forward to enrolling for another term. 
It was the Great Lakes sailors and fisherfolk who were responsible 
for Mary’s fame up and down the Lake shore. There is evidence in 
letters and news accounts that more than one person on the Pacific 
Coast three thousand miles away had heard of Mary and her classes 
from woodsmen and sailors who had pushed far beyond the Michigan 
frontier. 

But it was neither sailor nor lumberjack who finally persuaded 
Mary to devote her time to a home instead of a schoolroom. How 
she overcame her father’s objection to her staying on after two years 
would make a good chapter in her life story. She never told. One 
can safely assume, however, that the persuasive young man known 
as Dr. Williams had something to do with her determination to 
remain indefinitely. Sidney Williams really was a doctor. At least 
he had studied medicine in France and had been accepted by the 
profession. According to the records, he never practiced in Mich 
igan. The frontier challenged him on another count. 

He had come out with one of Mary’s brothers a few months 
before Mary came. By the time she arrived the two young men were 
dreaming the lumberman’s dream. They made their dream come 
true. Both built themselves fortunes. But Sidney was never a 
tight fisted, hardheaded tycoon. He had his valuable library of 
classics shipped to the frontier and in partnership with a rough old 
sea captain who had a library of a very different sort, he built a two- 
story house with bookshelves and living quarters on the second floor. 
The first floor was a storage place for easels and rolls of canvas and 
buckets of paint. The captain and the doctor spent their spare time 
painting the colorful dune land and the gay or sullen water. The 
captain tried to capture the fury of the lake pounding the white sands 
in a stiff gale, spray flying and storm clouds lowering. Sidney liked 
it best in autumn when the constantly changing blue of lake and 
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sky made a breath-taking background for the hill-spread tapestry of 
October maples splashed against tamarack green and aspen gold. 
Mary, more than anyone else, cared about the things that meant 
most to him. 

The little home they built for themselves shortly before the 
wedding that never took place is lived in today, well kept, modern- 
ized, and reminiscent of a frontier romance that remains tragically 
beautiful. Sidney’s sudden illness and death within a week of the 
wedding was more than Mary could face in the streets of the village 
that was no longer a wilderness frontier. For a year she lived and 
taught in Steubenville, Ohio, where some of Mary Lyon’s former 
students were living. Then she went to Rockford College, where 
she remained for ten years. 

The War between the States brought changes to Grand Haven, 
tragedy to the Ferry family, and an urgent call to Mary. She went 
back, at what cost to her peace of mind no one ever knew. She 
kept her own counsel and cheerfully served her family, her church, 
and her community for the rest of her life. She rests on the brow of 
Ferry Hill, and she lives too in the hearts and the deeds of her towns- 


men. Her portrait hangs today in the Grand Haven public library, 
and once a year the Grand Haven schools, Grand Haven merchants, 
in fact all of Grand Haven, celebrates Mary Arms White Day. 





Philadelphia to Michigan: 1840 


Edited with an Introduction by Philip P. Mason 


Micuican Fever, an overwhelming desire to settle in Michigan, 
was the malady afflicting thousands of easterners in the 1830's and 
1840's. Those who succumbed made the long arduous trip westward 
by wagon, on foot, or by canal boat and steamer. 

Settlement of Michigan up to 1830 had been slow compared with 
the settlement of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. This was primarily 
a result of the unfavorable report in 1815 of Edward Tiffin, the 
surveyor-general of the United States, who depicted Michigan as 
being a land of swamps, poor soil, and having an unfavorable 
climate. By 1830 the Tiffin report had been proven erroneous and 
the influx of settlers to Michigan began. Indeed, the population 
increased from thirty-one thousand in 1830 to two hundred and 
twelve thousand in 1840. 

Most of these settlers came from New England and New York. 
In some instances eastern communities migrated en masse to Mich 
igan forming villages like their eastern prototypes. In 1836, for 
instance, a formally organized colony of settlers from East Poultney, 
Vermont, and vicinity came to Michigan and founded a settlement 
which they named Vermontville. The settlement of Pennsylvania 
Quakers in Michigan followed a similar pattern. Attracted by the 
excellent farming land of Lenawee County hundreds of Quaker 
families left their homes in eastern Pennsylvania to seek new op 
portunities in Michigan. 

Aaron Comfort of Falls Township, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, 
was one of these Quakers who caught the Michigan fever. Many 
of his friends had moved to Michigan in the early 1830's and they, 
no doubt, wrote to Comfort describing the excellent farm land and 
the unlimited opportunities in the newly-admitted state. 

On April 28, 1840, Aaron Comfort, his family, and several other 
families left Philadelphia for Michigan. After nineteen arduous 
days the small company arrived in Raisin Township, Michigan. 
With the aid of friends, Comfort found 160 acres of improved land 
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on Section 4 in Raisin Township suitable to his needs. The owner, 
Thomas Sisson, sold the land to Comfort for twenty-eight dollars 
an acre. Later, Comfort and his friend, Samuel Satterthwaite, 
erected and operated a large gristmill in Raisin. 

Aaron's eighteen year old son, Elwood, was one of those who 
made this journey to Michigan. Information on Elwood’s early 
life is scarce but we do know that he was born in Langhorne, Penn- 
sylvania, on January 22, 1822. He attended the Westown Boys 
School in West Philadelphia and after settling in Michigan he be- 
came a respected tile and brick manufacturer. We are in debt to 
this young man for the excellent account of the nineteen day trip 
recorded in his diary. 

His astute observations of contemporary social conditions are re- 
vealed in his daily entries. We learn much from the diary about 
the condition of travel, the character of the numerous villages and 
cities through which they passed, and the scenery along the route. 
The diarist was especially interested in agriculture and he noted 
daily the condition of the soil and the appearance of the farms along 
the way. 

The diary and other papers of Elwood Comfort were given to 
the Michigan Historical Collections in 1937 by Mrs. Dan Birdsell, 
of Albion, a granddaughter of Elwood Comfort. The diary is in 
excellent condition and the writing is clear and legible, except for 
several words. The manuscript is printed here essentially as it was 
written except for the insertion of some words in brackets and the 
addition of periods at the end of sentences and the substitution of 
capitals at the beginning of the new sentences. Words incorrectly 
spelled have been printed as they appear in the diary, unless the 
meaning was not clear. 





PHILADELPHIA TO RAISIN, MICHIGAN 
Elwood Comfort 


April 28, 1840 After a busy morning in preparing for our journey 
we left our kind Uncles about eight a.m. this morning, and arived 
in Phila. at 10 a.m. where we found the remainder of our company.! 
Passed out of the city through Vine St. by Franklin Square where 
the fountains were playing most sublimely. Crossed the Schuylkill 
at Market St. bridge and followed the West Chester Road about 2 
miles and fed at John Bakers inn. He was very kind. Showed us 
a no. [number] of curiosities and presented us with some most 
beautiful seashells which came from the East Indies he having been 
a sailor. Left Bakers inn % after 1 and passed through a beautiful 
and flourishing neighborhood and arived at a small vilage called 
Millton about 1 mile from Westtown B[oys]. S[chool}]. The inn- 
keepers name is P. Matlock; the grain and grass in this part of the 
country looks very fine; apple trees look white but are not in full 
bloom. After eating a good supper I crawled in our wagon to roost. 

2nd day [April] 29th? After a passable nights rest in the waggon 
I crept out about daybreak and found it drisling prety smartly after 
a very rainy night, and the morning continuing to be very drissely 
we did not start again until 8 a.m. when the weather looked more 
favourable. Millton is quite a small village, about 3 mi[les] further 
on we passed through West-Chester a beautiful town and is the 
county town of Chester County. It has several boarding [houses] 
in it one of which is a very large beautiful building for young ladies. 
Passed over East Brandy-Wine creek 10 a.m. Passed through a 
small village called Marshallton. Stoped and fed at Baldwin’s inn 
1 p.m. and drove about two hours when it commenced raining 
so hard we turned back about two hundred yds. to Youngs inn 
(sine [sign] of white horse)* to put up for the night thinking it 

1Apparently several families accompanied the Comforts to Michigan. 

2In citing the date of each entry the diarist used numbers to indicate the 
day of the week. Sunday was the brst day, Monday the second day, etc. 

3Before named streets and numbered houses came into existence, and when 
few persons could read, painted and carved sign boards were used extensively 


to identify inns, taverns, and other buildings. On the — were painted 
pictures of famous men, animals, and objects. Some of the more common 
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will be better in the long run than driving through the rain. We 
only made about 15 miles this day and are 34 miles from Phila 
(delphia]. There are many inns on this road and we met with 
many droves of fine cattle. 

3rd day [April] 30th Crawled out this morning and found the 
stars shining brilliantly, fed our horses and started a little before 
6 a.m. and rode about 8 miles to Swan inn to breakfast. Found 
very good accomodation. This morning passed through Scots Ville 
and Parkesburg; the road was very soft and sloppy part of the dis- 
tance between the hills but the hills were quite the reverse there 
having been so much heavy rain laterly the earth was very much 
washed off of the rocks which left them very rough and bad for 
the horses. The hills which are very considerable here are gener- 
ally a bed of rocks generally of a dark color. Wee alse eressed Pique 
Creek this moming, Breakfasted and travelled on 2 miles furter 
[sic] where we passed through the wind gapp and on the high 
ground overlooking long valley for a mile or two affording a beau- 
tiful prospect of the fine farms and buildings below us. We saw 
several trains of cars on the railroad along here. Passed through 
Strasburg which is a considerable town for size though it makes no 
very fine appearance. After leaving Strasburg we passed Pequ[e]a 
Creek, fed at sine of Buck about 2 p.m. and left about 3 p.m. 
Passed through a small place called Millport and came on to the 
Columbia pike 3 miles from Lancaster; crossed the Conestoga Creek 
in sight of the town of Lancaster from which the town is supplied 
with water. The forcing mill is in sight of the pike just below it 
and the basin is situated north of the pike in East edge of the town. 
It appeared to be an artifical embankment about 20 ft. in hight 
covered with beautiful green grass. There are two banks; one is 
merely a small bank thrown up around the other for ornament and 
resembles a cup in a saucer. The basin is enclosed by palings, and 


an acre or two of ground around is nicely laid out in walks and 


planted with trees, and there is one fountain all together making 
a very prety appearance on entering the town though very small 
compared with the Fairmount [Pennsylvania] water works. Lan- 
symbols were: Crossed Keys, Eagle, Indian, Buck, Horse and Good or Silent 


Woman. The latter was a woman without a head. 
4This is Route 30 today. 
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caster is a very nice and flourishing place 1 suppose about as large 
as Trenton. The Court and Market houses stand very handsomely 
where the two main streets cross having street all around them. 
Lancaster is chiefly built of brick. A little beyond we crossed 
Little Conestoga creek. Went on to a small village called Mount 
Pleasant [Mountville] and put up at a famous inn the first as we 
enter. Had a very pleasant day for travelling (thou[g]h the roads 
were a little muddy). We made about 34 miles. We passed 
through a very fine country ever since starting but west of Lan- 
caster, I think to Mount Pleasant exceeds the rest. The grain and 
grass looks very fine. The rhy is almost as high as the fences and 
generally out in head. Rhy seems to be more raised here than 
wheat. 

5th Mo[nth] [May]lst A little cloudy this morning. We packed 
up and started about sunrise from Mount Pleasant [Mountville] 
where we had been well entertained. Passed by Lawrence about 
two miles on waiting for his breakfast. Had not seen them before 
since they left us at Millton for want of room to remain with us. 
Rode on 4 miles and came to Columbia which is quite a town, much 
built of wood and appears to be a business place by the quantity 
of cars and locomotives. Of the la[t]ter there were 3 or 4 preparing 
to start. Crossed the Susquehannah on a bridge 1% miles long ex- 
ceeding for size any [I] ever saw thoug[h] plane. On the opposite 
side of the river is a small town called Wrightsville. After travel- 
ling 9 or 10 miles we breakfasted at a German but very good inn. 
Came to York the county town of York county which is about | 
mile long and built very much of brick. Fed 2 p.m. sine Gen’ 
Scott. Passed through a village called Abbotville [Abbottstown] 
and stopped for the night at sine of cross keys making about the 
same distance as yesterday. We had quite a shower of rain this 
forenoon which did not last a great while. Forepart of the day we 
passed through very much such scenery as west of Lancaster yes- 
terday. Could but admire the fine brick buildings, barns as well 
as houses. The barns which were very large some of them have 
dorman [dormer] windows painted white a finish which Bucks 
Co[unty] barns are not honoured with. The latter part of this 
days ride was through a less improved neighborhood than formerly. 
The farms are not in so high a state of cultivation nor are the barns 
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so large. They have thatched rooves. Many of them are not 
worth comparing with Lancaster barns. 

5th day [May] 2nd Left Henry Getts inn by % past 5. It is 
an excellent house and the inmates are worthy of it. It is 11 miles 
east of Getts[y]burg. Passed a village by name of [New] Oxford 
and not finding a suitable inn until we arived at Getts[y]burg we 
did not breakfast until there. At a very good inn sine of Globe. 
We were well accomodated. Had eggs for breakfast as usual having 
had them most every meal since travelling. Getts[y]burg is a con- 
siderable town though less than York. It contains more public 
buildings having a College, Theological Seminary and many other 
elegant buildings.®5 Adams Co. which we are now in seems like 
a newly settled place from the little improvements with the excep- 
tion of Getts[y]burg and vicinity. The pike through here is very 
rough in consequence of so much rain latterly. Crossed what 
is called south ridge which is the beginning of the mts. It is 
about 2 miles over it, and is well furnished with fountains of ex- 
cellent water. The scenery is quite rough; timber small. West of 
south ridge is a village called fayetteyite Caledonia [Park] whose 
inhabitants find employ in the iron works there where cooking 
stoves are made some hundred of which were standing by the road 
side. Rode a few miles and stoped for the night in Fayetteville 
6 miles east of Chambersburg at John Browns inn which was recom- 
mended to us as the best in the neighborhood. Shortened our 
journey 30 miles this day. 

1 day [May] 3rd Set sail a little after sunrise with cheerful 
hearts it being a beautiful morning cool and pleasant. Passed 
through Chambersburg. It is a very handsome town. I suppose 
it to contain about 3 thousand inhabitants. It contained many 
handsome buildings. Breakfasted [at] a good inn kept by Chas. 
Maglauek. It is two miles west of Chambersburg. Passed a 
small village called St. Thomas and fed at Louden-town [Fort Lou- 
den] at the foot of the blue mountain 1 a.m. Crossed blue mt. this 
afternoon. It is eight miles acrost to McConnells town [McCon- 
nellsburg] on the opposite side. The scenery on these mts. is quite 


5Comfort is referring to oy College, a Lutheran school, which 


was founded in 1832, and the 


utheran Theological Seminary which was 
established in 1826. 
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grand. When on the top we overlook a beautiful valley called 
Cumberland valley said to be very fertile, contrasted with wich [sic] 
are three high ridges paralell with each other. Further to the right 
we look down on a small valley in which McConnellstown is 
situated; passed about 2 miles beyond the latter place and stoped at 
R. Chegage’s inn for the night after travelling 30 miles. Were well 
entertained last night. 

2nd day [May] 4th Set off this morning about the usual time. 
Rode 6 miles over | or 2 small ridges and Licking creek where there 
was a small village of the same name. To a large white inn for 
breakfast, sine not recdllected. Next crossed sideling ridge 6 miles 
over. The scenery over this is quite grand. Sometimes we had a 
gulph 150 or two hundred feet in depth below us and a craggy 
peak as high on the other side covered with rocks and scrubby 
trees. Next crossed raise hill which is not so large. Fed about 
1 p.m. Next came Tussey Mount which we do not cross there 
being a gapp through it by the side of a small brook. The pike 
through here is level almost as railroad. The bank on each side 
some hundred feet in hight /sic] pretty well lined with tamarack. 
On first entering the road was beautifully overhung with them. 
After driving through this gapp a mile or two we came to raystown 
branch of the Juniatter [Juniata]. Crossed it and rode several miles 
along the banks with craggy mountains on the other side. The 
river rolling beautifully on our left. It is quite a sizeable stream 
for two or three miles. There is nothing on one side between 
the river and mts but the pike. On the other the mountain is 
almost perpendicular over the edge of the river. After leaving this 
gapp we passed Bloody run [Everett], a small village on a brook 
of the same name which derives its name from the circumstances 
of an Indian battle on its banks when the blood of the red man 
stained its water. Rode 2 miles beyond this place within 6 miles 
of Bedford where we put up for the night at a large brick inn 
pretty well cluttered with men it being muster day. The women 
were badly frightened on first entering this inn from its poor ap 
pearance but made out pretty well. 

3rd [May] 5th Set off this morning about sunrise. Crossed 
Raystown branch again and were frequently along the bank of this 
handsome and rapid stream until we reached Bedford, which is 
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the county town of Bedford Co. Is a very pleasant town the 
smallest county town we have passed. Breakfasted a mile beyond 
the latter place. Sine green tree where they keep the sine in the 
bar ‘room. Found rather poor reception (as Rodger Brook says). 
Passed Schellsburg a small village. Fed at the foot of the Alle- 
ghany Mts. On top of these the trees have not yet vegitated and 
look as though they were dead. At the foot of the mountain apple 
trees are in full bloom. The scenery is much as I have before 
described excepting there are no pines and more laurels. Had a 
beautiful prospect off the summit of this mt. After ascending the 
mt. there is a level straigh[t] road 5 or six miles long. At the end 
of this road we stopped for the night at a very good inn, sine Indian. 
Had eggs for tea as usual and maple sugar and molasses for a 
rarity. Rode 30 miles this day. The farmers here can raise no 
corn on account of short summers. Later frosts in spring and early 
in fall. 

4th day [May] 6th Left this place a little after sunrise. Passed 
through a small village called Stoy[e]stown. Breakfasted 2 miles 
further on at a very good house. Rode on over a very rough piece 
of road. Ascended Laurel hill about half way and fed, our horses 
seeming tired. The timber here for the most part is the same as 
in Bucks County. Sugar maples grow here and the inhabitants 
make considerable quantities of sugar and molasses; Persued on our 
journey over Laurel hill. It is a rugged road. Crossed some con- 
siderable creeks and passed a small village or two and stopped for 
the night at Leganeer [Legonier] a clever [?] village. The hotel 
is more stilish [sic] than any we have stopped at before. There 
was considerable ice this morning in places and we quite needed 
our overcoats in the morning but the middle and after part of the 
day was quite pleasant. Yesterday and second day were also quite 
cool. Rode 24 miles this day and are within 50 miles of Pittsburg. 

5th day [May] 7th Set sail about sunrise and crossed ches[t]nut 
ridge and Loyalhanna creek 2 or 3 times. It is a considerable 
stream as large or larger than Neshamony,*® | should suppose. 
Breakfasted at Young[e]town 10 miles from our starting place. The 
inn is kept by people of the name of Head and a very good one it 


6The Neshaminy was a creek in Bucks County, Pennsylvania, which entered 
the Delaware River near Bristol. 
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is. After breakfast rode to Green[s]burg and fed. Next passed 
through Grapeville and Adamsburg both small villages and put up 
for the night at Stewardsville. Dailys hotel. The road we 
travelled to day has been rough and hilly though the pike is be- 
ginning to grow smoother as we approach Pittsburg from which 
place we are 19 miles this evening. The morning was cool at- 
tended with frost but most of the day has been very pleasant. Have 
been from early till late making 30 miles this day. 

6th day [May] 8th Set out about the same time this morning 
and road 7 miles to turtle creek and breakfasted. T. P. Brown inn. 
Were set down to a good table with good appetites which we have 
generally been favored with since travelling excepting W. Belsford. 
He often complains of his [stomach] after he drinks 3 or four cups 
of coffee at a meal and eats ham and eggs in proportion. From 
Browns inn we raise turtle hill. It is a mile to the top. It is the 
last hill of much importance. Arived at the smoky city of Pitts- 
burg[h]. Passed through the town to the Alleghany river and 
stopped to feed there being much appearance of rain. We were 
apprenhensive of having to remain till tomorrow which turned out 
to be the case rain soon commenced, and some times quite hard, so 
we will stay over night and not see much of the city either which 
is quite a disappointment. I started out and walked round a short 
distance first going to the steamboat wharf which was well lined 
with steamboats, crow[d]ed in endwise. I followed down the Mo- 
nongohela to the junction with the Alleghany and up the latter 
to the water works which are worked by steam. It is just on the 
bank of the Alleghany. The water is drawn from the current 
through a pipe extending out and the water is forced into a basin 
near ¥2 a mile distant. The basin is 23 ft. higher than Fairmount 
water works. This hotel is a very good one. 


7th [May] 9th Still continues to rain this morning. Our prospect 
of travelling on muddy roads through the rain looks dull. Breakfasted 
in Pittsburg and started between 7 and 8 a.m. through the rain. 
Cross the Alleghany river on the lowest of the three bridges con- 
necting Pittsburg and Alleghany town. They are very nicely fin- 
ished bridges. Passed through part of Alleghany town. It appears 
to be a business place and contains many fine buildings. We saw 
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the jail and penitentiary.’ Passed down the Ohio river for 7 or 8 
miles. The road is on the bank of that river and so narrow frequently 
there is not room for two vehicles to meet. The road is sometimes 30 
or forty ft. above the level of the river and the rocks in many 
places are still higher above the road. These rocks are curved and 
hollowed in such a manner as to leave no doubt but the waters of 
the Ohio once rolled rapidly along them leaving them in this water- 
worn state, but when did they? is a question I judge not easily to be 
solved. ’ 

After riding 13 miles over a rough, hilly, muddy road we fed about 
noon. Rode on again twoards Beavertown [Beaver] frequently on 
the bank of the river crossing many rapid rivulets rushing down from 
the mountain swelled by the present rain. Passed some small villages. 
Economy among others which is settled by shaking Quakers.* Stopped 
for the night at Freedom a neat village. Found the poorest enter- 
tainment we have met. The improved land we have seen this 
day looks very fine. 

Ist day [May] 10th Still continues to rain this morning and the 
roads are becoming prety well worked into mud. Crossed big Beaver 
river. Looks like a very nice stream between the % and a % mile 
over. The bridge is a very nice one. The two rivers meet very hand- 
somely here. Beavertown is a handsome place though we did not 
pass through the main part of the town. It is very much scattered. 
A short distance from the last place we passed over a hill 2 or 3 hun- 
dred yds. from the top to bottom with which the mountains are not 
to be compared for difficulty and badness, but might be helped with 
good road directions. The people through here are negligent in 
regard to the roads leaving large stones about in them, and not turn- 
ing the water off. Breakfasted 4 miles from Beavertown at a very 
good inn, considering the short time these places have been settled. 
Rain ceased today and we have rather better prospect. Road on a 
few miles through a tolerable neighborhood to a small new looking 

TThis was the famous Western Penitentiary of Pennsylvania set up on the 
plan of “solitary confinement.” It was completed in 1827 at a cost of $650,000. 

8The Shaking Quakers were a communistic sect ularly named from 
movements in dancing which originally formed a part of their worship. The 
sect, which was introduced into the United States in 1774 under the leader 
ship of Mother Ann Lee, differed from the Quakers in doctrine and practice. 
The Shaking Quakers held that God was dual: male and female; and that 


“Mother Ann” was the incarnation of the female principle. 
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village and fed just as the Presbyterian meeting broke, which beat 
all for horsebacks, and footmen. I don’t recollect seeing one vehicle. 
Rode on till sunset and stopped at the village of [New] Middletown 
for the night at a house making no great appearance. Good stabling 
and were well accomodated. Passed through a good grass country 
today and crossed some considerable streams. Also passed some vil 
lages and made 26 miles all together. 

2nd day [May] |lth Started this morning before 6 and passed 
through Poland town. It is a large neat village. Like most villages 
through Ohio the houses look new and good, generally painted white, 
though we passed some very handsome farmhouses of a slight yellow 
color. I need hardly notice that the dwellings through here are 
nearly all frame, some log, and sometimes there are two houses just 
together, one a little log cottage the first house, and the other a nice 
frame second house forming a great contrast. Rode 7 or eight miles 
this morning and breakfasted at a very good inn. Boardman hotel. 
Rode about 15 miles and fed passing some small villages. Stopped 
for the night at Deerfield, a smug village and found very good enter- 
tainment. The land here is quite newly settled, every field having 
stumps in it. There was a white frost this morning and very cool. 
The land about Deerfield is wet and heavy kept principally for graz 
ing. Tis said the farmers here hardly raise enough for their own 
consumption. The road east of Deerfield is very bad, many chuck- 
holes, most hub deep, and plenty of cross railing enough to rack 
everything to pieces and the bridges are generally of log and poorer 
[illegible word] some small ones hardly passable. Travelled 28 miles 
this day. 

3rd day [May] 12th Left early this morning while there was frost 
on the ground. Rode 6 or 7 miles to a good breakfast. About a mile 
farther met a man driving a pair of black horses. Said his name 
was Dougle and has 2 uncles and some cousins by name of Churchill 
near Tecumseh. Passed through Ravenna. It is a very nice looking 
village. Crossed Cuyahoga Creek. Fed at | o'clock and passed on 
to Twinsburg and put up for the night. The inn is a very good 
one. This place is 19 miles from Cleaveland.? We have found the 
inns better than could be [expected] in this newly settled state (state 


®Named after Moses Cleaveland, the city was spelled with two a’s for 
many years. 
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of Ohio). Made 30 miles to day. The land in this section is much 
the same as near Deerfield. 

4th day [May] 13th Left Twinsburg about our usual starting 
time and rode 7 miles to Bedford at which place we breakfasted. 
Were well provided for and eate hartily. We then proceeded to 
Cleaveland where arived a few moments after 1 p.m. The only 
place we passed worth noticing is Newberg a pleasant village, about 
like Bedford. The country we passed this morning is much the same 
as for a day or two before. Heavy land and heavy timber, some of 
the most beautiful [illegible word] I ever saw. 

We were in Cleaveland but a short time as there was a boat (the 
Lexington)’ ready to start, and we boarded her. Had a deal of trouble 
getting waggons on the upper deck, and the poor horses were very 
fearful to go on board. We got two on very well. but when Kit 
came she seemed determined not to swim it, and ran back on the 
wharf at the first trial, but when they tried her again she backed off 
and plunged into the dock out of sight at first, but the mate of the 
boat soon succeeded in getting hold of her halter and drew her round 
the wharf till she jumped out looking pretty well washed. The hands 


fixed the bridge with sides and the rest went on safely, though they 
were greatly terrified when the bell was rung or steam let off. Left 
Cleaveland % of 4 p.m. Rode off with good spirits the afternoon 
being fine and pleasant. Had a delightful ride up the lake to Black 
river where we wooded for the remainder of the passage.'' Started 


again between sunset and dark. 

The evening was very pleasant, and the Lake as smooth almost 
as a mill pond. The boat passed on at a pretty good rate until 10 
p.m. when one fork of the iron beam, about 18 inches from the end 
of the leaver which turns the water wheel gave way, and the steam 
was let off immediately. We were then 6 miles from Sandusky where 
we put in letting the machinery work gently and got in in two 
hours. Here they hunted up the [black] smiths and took the beam 
into the town to be mended. 

10The Lexington was a 363 ton steamboat, built in 1838. 

11The boat stopped at the Black River, which enters Lake Erie twelve miles 
below Elyria, to take on wood for fuel. At designated spots like this one prior 


arrangements were made to have wood cut, piled, and ready to take aboard 
ships for fuel. 
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5th day [May] 14th We laid at Sandusky all this day while the 
smiths were sweating over the connecting rod it being very heavy 
and unhandy for them to mannage although they used the pulleys. 
The rod was not completed until about sunset. Then it took till 9 
or 10 p.m. to fasten it in place and get the steam up ready to start; 
I stood on deck about an hour till we passed the lighthouse and were 
on the broad lake again. The gallant boat forcing her way towards 
Toledo, I now turned into my birth and slept soundly till morning, 
when I came on deck and found myself passing up the Maumee 
river almost in sight of Toledo. The banks of the river are but little 
cultivated and look most like a wilderness; We arived at Toledo a 
little after sunrise. 

6th day [May] 15th Here we were soon placed on the wharf. 
We breakfasted in the town which appears to be a business place. 
The wharves are lined with warehouses, both in the upper and lower 
towns. Left Toledo about 9 a.m. and had good roads for a few miles, 
and that was all. Part of the road to day was through openings” 
which though sandy appeared but little above standing water. Passed 
through Whiteford [, Michigan,] a smart village. Came in to tim- 
berland where the roads were bad enough but we soon had a change 
—mud for logs—I hardly know which is the better though we 
had both. We crossed cotton wood swamp which is cross wayed 6 
miles. This I will not undertake to describe. Shortly after leaving 
this we came to Blissfield a smug village. Here we put up for the 
night at a pretty good inn, but the people were so long preparing 
supper that we had like to have all fallen asleep ere it was ready 
hungery as we were. 

7th day [May] 16th Arose this morning and resumed our journey 
with a prospect of coming among friends and the end of our journey 
ing for a while, if favoured with success before another night. We 
had a tolerable good road to Palmyra, a flourishing town on the river 
raisin with pretty good water power. After leaving Palmyra we had 
extremely poor roads for a few miles through the timber land until 
we again crossed the Raisin and came into the openings. Here we 
came to a new scene—the soil light and productive, and the great 
portion of the land under cultivation generally with old girdled trees 


12Qpenings, common in southern Michigan, were areas in which large trees 
stood some distance apart with little undergrowth. 
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standing here and there over it. Showed that much had been done 
in a short time; the roads were bordered with bushes of different 
kinds. We passed though the openings three of four miles and 
arived safely at S.[amuel] Satterthwaites 1 p.m. where we found a 
kind reception being weary and the weather very warm the ther- 
mometer standing at or near 90°. 

We remained at our friend S. S[atterthwaite]. Attended Adrian 
meeting next day which we expected to be our regular meeting in 
M[ichigan]. Thought it a pretty fine meeting. Saw several things 
new and interesting as prarie and small lakes. Remained as S. 
S[atterthwaite] waiting for our goods and preparing our new home 
on Reuben Satterthwaite’s (deceased) farm until the 27th [of May] 
when our good[s] [arrive] at Tecumseh. 

[May] 28th We commence housekeeping. Unpacked the good{s] 
and was favoured to find they had carried well. We lived here 
a few weeks when father purchased of Thos Sisson ajoining S. 
Satterthwaites, where we removed 3rd day 7th of 7 month. 





Notes and Documents 


Scholarships for Indians in the University of 
Michigan 
F. Clever Bald 


The first endowment of the University of Michigan was the gift 
of Indians. In the treaty made by Governor Lewis Cass at Fort 
Meigs (Perrysburg, Ohio) in September, 1817, Ottawa, Chippewa, 
and Potawatomi chiefs specified that three sections of land be given 
to “the corporation of the College at Detroit.” 

This institution was the Catholepistemiad or University of Mich- 
igania which had recently been established by a legislative act of 
August 26, 1817. Judge Augustus B. Woodward was author of the 
act, and Governor Cass was interested in promoting the welfare of 
the institution. 

The sections given by the Indians were located by the United 
States government on the Detroit River, in Farmington, and on the 
River Rouge. The original patent on parchment, signed by Presi 
dent James Monroe, is in the Michigan Historical Collections. 

The sections were sold by the trustees of the university and the 
proceeds were used for its support. After the university was re 
organized by act of the legislature in 1837, the trustees transferred 
to the regents the funds in their hands. Some of the money was 
the proceeds from the sale of the Indian grant. 

Although Judge Woodward's Catholepistemiad was too preten 
tious an institution for the sparsely settled territory, it continued 
to have a legal existence. The University of Michigan grew di- 
rectly out of the original establishment and today has developed 
far beyond the expectations of even its optimistic founder. 

In recognition of the initial endowment, the regents, 115 years 
later, provided scholarships at the university for Indians. During 
the May, 1932, meeting they resolved to establish “five scholarships 
consisting of the remission of the annual fees, for the benefit of 
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American Indian students who shall be recommended . . . by the 
Secretary of the Interior... .” These scholarships are open to 
both men and women. . 

Since 1932, fifteen Indians of various tribes have received scholar 
ships. During the spring semester, 1954, three were in residence: 
Robert Eugene McMillan, a Sioux from Iowa; Grant Martin Scruggs, 
a Cherokee from Ohio; and Harriet Agnes Kishigo, an Ottawa of 
Harbor Springs. 

Any American Indian who is qualified scholastically to enter the 
university may apply for a scholarship. He should write first to 
the Secretary of the Interior of the United States and ask for a 
recommendation. 





ON THE ADMISSION OF MICHIGAN 


Michigan History is indebted to Mrs. Carroll Paul, curator of the 
Marquette County Historical Society, for the following poem, “On 
the Admission of Michigan.” It was written by Mrs. Lydia H. 
Sigourney in 1837, and published by the firm of T. K. and P. G. 
Collins of Philadelphia in 1838. The poem must have had vitality 
because it was read January 25, 1900, by Representative Edgar 
Weeks of Mt. Clemens before the Washington Michigan Associa- 
tion’s dinner in celebration of the admission of Michigan to the 


Union. Editor. 


Come in little sister, so healthful and fair, 

Come take in our father’s best parlor a share, 

You've been kept long enough at the nurse’s, I trow, 
Where the angry lakes roar and the northern winds blow; 
Come in, we've a pretty large household, ’tis true, 

But the twenty-five children can make room for you. 


At present, I see, for our sire you have brought, 

His dessert to embellish, how kind was the thought; 
A treat of ripe berries, both crimson and blue, 

And wildflowers to stick in his buttonhole, too, 
What a good little sister—come hither to me. 


You've a dowry besides very cunningly stor’d, 

To fill a nice cupboard, or spread a broad board, 

Detroit, Ypsilanti, Ann Arbor—and more— 

For the youngest, methinks, quite a plentiful store, 
You've a prog, I perceive—it is true to the letter, 

And your sharp Yankee sisters will like you the better. 


But where are your Indians—so feeble and few? 

So fall’n from the heights where their forefathers grew! 
From the forests they fade, o’er the waters they bore, 
The names of their baptism, they venture no more. 

O, soothe their sad hearts ere they vanish afar, 

No quench the faint beams of their westering star. 
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Those ladies who sit on the sofa so high, 

Are the stateliest dames of our family. 

Your thirteen old sisters, don’t treat them with scorn, 
They were notable spinsters before you were born. 
Many stories they know, most instructive to hear, 
Go make them a curtsy, twill please them, my dear. 


They can teach you the names of those great ones to spell, 
Who stood at the helm, when the war tempest fell, 
They will show you the writing that gleam’d to the sky, 
In the year seventy-six, on the Fourth of July; 

When the flash of the Bunker Hill flame was red, 

And the blood gushed forth from the breast of the dead. 


They, indeed, bore the burden and heat of the day. 

But you've as good right to your penny as they; 

Though the price of our freedom, they better have known, 
Since they paid for it, out of their purses alone, 

Yet a portion belongs to the youngest I ween, 

So, hold up your head with the “Old Thirteen.” 





THE J. L. HUDSON COMPANY LOCAL HISTORY 
PROJECTS 


Most DEPARTMENT sToRES believe that they have a more personal 
association with the people of the communities they serve than any 
other type of business. 

The J. L. Hudson Company of Detroit is a store which shares this 
feeling, and is also of the opinion that it has a responsibility to 
better the community in every way it can. This is one reason for its 
interest in promoting increased knowledge and appreciation of the 
people and events that have brought the city to its present status as 
Detroit the Dynamic, in a state of which every citizen can be proud. 

Practically since the doors of the store first opened in 1881, Hud 
son's has been in the front ranks of those seeking to explain and 
honor the heritage of our city and state. Perhaps no other business 
concern has done this in a more varied and more extensive manner. 

Numerous projects down through the years can be cited, many 
of which were major undertakings involving a year or more of prepa 
ration and planning. 

The decade of the 1920’s marked the beginning of a local his 
torical project which has continued to this day to emphasize the 
rich tradition and historical significance of Detroit. In 1926, Hud- 
son’s prepared and presented to the city twenty large bronze tablets, 
each inscribed with a description of a historically important site in 
Detroit. Each tablet was afhxed at the appropriate location and 
dedicated at this place with official ceremonies. Through the years 
since then, Hudson’s has continued to present these tablets, until 
thirty-three tablets in all have been given. The most recent marking 
the site of the founding of the local unit of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, was dedicated in 1952. 

To stimulate wide public interest in Michigan’s Centennial Year, 
1937, The J. L. Hudson Company compiled a series of thirty-six 
articles comprising a record of the early developments of a group 
of Michigan communities. These articles appeared in a daily series 
in The Detroit Free Press. They dealt with the history of commu- 
nities in every part of the state. At the conclusion of the newspaper 
series, they were printed as a 149-page booklet and distributed free 
of charge to the public and to educational and historical institutions. 
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Working in collaboration with Michigan editors, educators, pub- 
lic officials, and other interested groups, in 1940 The J. L. Hudson 
Company created an official county flag for each of Michigan's 
eighty-three counties. Each flag measured five by eight feet, hand 
sewn of silk with a design appropriate to the chief activity or histori- 
cally important symbol of the county appliqued in three or more 
colors on both sides. 

When the fiags were prepared, a series of thumbnail sketches of 
each of the eighty-three counties was written by Milo M. Quaife, 
and appeared serially in The Detroit Free Press during August, 1940. 

Climaxing the appearance of the articles in the newspaper, they 
were published by Hudson’s in an attractive and durable book en- 
titled Condensed Historical Sketches for each of Michigan's Coun- 
ties. This book was made available, without cost, to libraries, schools, 
civic associations, and interested people throughout the state. 

In the following year, 1941, this project was climaxed with a 
major public-interest project. After a mass display of the eighty- 
three banners in an exhibition at the Hudson store, it was announced 
that each county would be presented with its flag and thus began 
a most unique undertaking in the promotion of interest in local 
history. 

A Civic Award Committee was appointed in every Michigan 
county to select the organization or institution within its county 
which would most properly or usefully accept custodianship of the 
flag. A team representing the store set forth in the summer of 1941 
and during August and September the flags were presented in 
official ceremonies all over Michigan. 

The presentation was made an occasion of civic importance in 
each instance, with attendance at the ceremonies ranging from fifteen 
city officials at an informal gathering in a smaller upstate county, to 
an audience of ten thousand persons at a great county fair which 
itself has a 100-year history. One presentation, in an Upper Penin 
sula county with a populace of predominantly Finnish background, 
was conducted in the Finnish language by a representative of the 
store. 

Detroit's 250th anniversary celebration was perhaps the most 
widely recognized civic observance in the history of Detroit, and the 
J. L. Hudson Company spent well over one year of preparation and 
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research on its presentations to the community of the drama of 
Detroit's history. The major events in this program took place in a 
few weeks of the summer of 1951. 

A series of especially prepared displays for fourteen windows 
facing on Woodward Avenue, Detroit's main thoroughfare in the 
heart of downtown Detroit, were shown during the official 250th 
birthday week. These dramatic three-dimensional displays in these 
windows depicted a pageantry of Detroit's history. The dioramas 
were reduced to scale and were authentic in every detail, showing in 
miniature important historical events in the city’s past. 

A great research effort lay behind these windows, for they covered 
the long span of years from Cadillac’s receipt of a charter from King 
Louis XIV of France at the beginning of the 18th century through 
a vision of the Detroit of Tomorrow. 

The craftsmanship in these dioramas is of the finest and no 
expense was spared to make them historically accurate and artistically 
attractive. 

After the anniversary celebration, the dioramas were presented to 
the Detroit Historical Museum for permanent display and now 
occupy the largest single display on the first floor of the museum. 
There they are seen by tens of thousands of persons every year, 
renewing and continuing an interest in the history of our city. 

Another series of fourteen windows was presented during Detroit 
history week, which started July 8, 1951. Beginning with 1701, the 
windows coordinated historic scenes with their fashion counterparts. 
Thousands of Detroiters and visitors crowded the windows constantly 
to see the cycle unfold from the French period of luxurious brocades 
and velvet to the fashions of today. 

Wherever appropriate, the setting was of historical importance to 
Detroit. Rare prints were reproduced as backgrounds, furniture 
came from the collections of the Edison Institute of Greenfield 
Village, and the costumes, authentic in every instance, were from 
the collection of Charles H. Lederman, New York. 

The auditorium display of Detroit Historama was perhaps the 
most complete, integrated historical exhibit ever to appear in Detroit 
outside a museum or institutional setting. It opened on July 23 of 
the 250th birthday summer and continued through August 9 in the 
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large 12th floor exhibition space of Hudson’s and was seen by well 
over 125,000 persons. 

Past, present, and future were linked together in a colorful display 
featuring many rare old items reminiscent of Detroit's past. In addition 
to items loaned by the Edison Institute, the general public took part in 
the display by submitting items of historical interest, which were 
carefully screened. Emphasizing the future of the city were twelve 
scale models, showing civic, industrial, educational, and cultural 
projects underway or planned. 

For six hours Detroit's 250th birthday parade passed down Wood- 
ward Avenue before sidewalks lined with a crowd estimated at as 
many as one million persons. The official float of the parade was 
designed and built by The J. L. Hudson Company. On it were the 
festival empress and her court, each wearing one of the two histor- 
ically-themed gowns especially created for each girl by a prominent 
New York stylist. Their headpieces, gloves, and jewelry were also 
custom designed and made under sponsorship of Hudson’s. The 
store was closed at noon on parade day. 

Biographies of the men and women who contributed significantly 
to the building of the city of Detroit, beginning with Antoine de la 
Mothe Cadillac, were written by Dr. Milo M. Quaife, and were 
published in the Detroit News, with drawings of the subjects, dur 
ing July, 1951. 

At the conclusion of the anniversary celebration, Hudson’s pub 
lished five thousand copies of a booklet, “Detroit's 250th Anniversary, 
Hudson's 70th Year”, containing details and photographs of all of 
the above activities. It was distributed without cost to libraries, to. 
schools, and other institutions throughout Michigan. 

A 9l-page booklet was prepared and published in 1941 on the 
occasion of Hudson’s 60th anniversary as a Detroit business 
institution. 

Reviewing the six decades during which the company had grown 
with the city, the articles first appeared in The Detroit Free Press 
during August, 1941. To quote: 

In these articles we have attempted to give a rather broad cross-section 
of the activities of Detroiters in the past 60 years: in education, art, 


social service, recreation, science, transportation, communication, market 
ing, industry, architecture, finance, and civic affairs. To prepare such 
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a group of articles we engaged the services of the best available author- 
ities in the various fields to be reported. 

The book was illustrated with old photographs from the Burton 
Historical Collection of the Detroit Public Library. 

Another booklet, “The Largest Flag in the World,” is sub-titled 
“The Story of our Flag,” and is a short history of the flag of the 
United States, written by Dr. Milo M. Quaife. First published by 
Hudson’s in 1942, it has been given to over one hundred-fifty thous- 
and Detroit school children. 

While not strictly a historical project “Michigan on Canvas” was 
a vast undertaking and had the effect in many of its phases of 
increasing interest in local backgrounds and growth. It is too large 
a project to be adequately described in a few sentences. But in 
brief, Hudson’s assigned ten of the foremost United States artists 
to paint approximately ten canvases each, on different aspects of 
life in Michigan. For sixteen months these artists traveled the state 
and made their paintings without detailed supervision. After a 
premier showing at the store, the collection was sent throughout the 
state in a special truck which carried facilities for establishing a hand- 
some, well-lighted museum in exhibition halls which ranged from 
the state capitol to a small high school gymnasium. For two years 
the paintings were taken through the Upper and Lower Peninsulas, 
with major civic activities attending the opening in each of dozens 
of cities. Besides very intensive attention throughout the state, the 
collection received many national reviews, including color 
reproductions of selected paintings in Life magazine. 

A series of historical bookmarks depicting historical sites in Detroit 
was distributed in the 1940's by thousands to interested groups and 
as a regular service of the store’s lending library. 

The personal memoirs of John C. Lodge, a Detroit patriarch and 
one of the city’s most illustrious civic leaders for many years appeared 
under the title “I Remember Detroit”. The services of Milo Quaife 
to edit this important book of local history were made available by 
Hudson's. Hudson's also was the guarantor of the financial burden 
borne by Wayne University in publishing the work, “The Flag of the 
United States,” a standard reference on the origin and history of the 
flag of the United States. First published at the outbreak of World 
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War II as a series of newspaper advertisements by Hudson's in the 
Detroit Free Press, it was later published in book form by Grosset 
and Dunlop. 

For many years a major executive of Hudson's was identified with 
historical organizations on the city and state level. Now a counsel 
to the company, he is a member of the executive board of the Mich- 
igan Historical Society, and a director and past president of the 
Detroit Historical Society. Another nonexecutive employee of the 
store is an outstanding expert on the history of public transit in 
Detroit, in addition to being a highly skilled model maker of old- 
time trolleys and streetcars. He has given a series of his models to 
the Detroit Historical Museum and serves as a consultant on public 
transit to the museum. Many other store personnel down through 
the years have volunteered for assignments on projects dealing with 
local history. 

For the Golden Jubilee anniversary of the motor car in 1946, 
Hudson’s produced a series of Woodward Avenue windows showing 
the early experiments of Henry Ford and provided a gown for the 
queen of the observance. 

Hudson’s has run countless advertisements calling public attention 
to significant events of current history which have become part of 
the history of the city. There have been newspaper salutes on an 
extremely wide variety of subjects: visits by notable figures such as 
the Prince of Wales, the then Princess Elizabeth to neighboring 
Windsor, on the anniversaries of various Detroit business and civic 
institutions, on patriotic days, on the 100th anniversary of the birth 
of the founder of the company, and a long list of events too numerous 
to list. 





Local History and the Schools 


TEACHING MICHIGAN HISTORY AT NASHVILLE 
Hilda Baas 


Last YEAR IT WAS FELT THAT JUNIOR high school students, besides 
studying United States history, should know more about the history 
of their own state of Michigan. 

As Michigan history was a new subject in our curriculum | had 
to do some careful planning for the course. Consulting with Dr. 
Lewis Beeson, executive secretary of the Michigan Historical Com 
mission, and Mrs. Mildred McMichael, who teaches in the Cantrick 
Junior High School at Monroe, I received many helpful suggestions. 
| had studied the history of Michigan and had taken a field trip 
under the instructorship of Charles Starring at Western Michigan 
College of Education. 

I joined the Historical Society of Michigan to obtain Michigan 
History, which contains much interesting historical material. The 
society also sends out newsletters during the year and is always very 
helpful in answering questions and offering suggestions for the 
teaching of Michigan history. 

I wanted to build up a library of supplementary material and so 
during my Michigan history field trip I collected much printed 
material about Michigan. I visited the Dow Chemical Company at 
Midland, and received a complimentary copy of Herbert H. Dow: 
Pioneer in Creative Chemistry by Murray Campbell and Harrison 
Hatton." 

When I visited the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Mine at Negaunee, | 
enjoyed a complimentary pasty luncheon at which Walter Gries, 
social welfare director of Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, told many 
stories in his outstanding dialect. He gave me a complimentary 
copy of A Century of Iron and Men by Harlan Hatcher. I visited 
the conservation camp at Higgins Lake and secured conservation 


1Herbert H. Dow: Pioneer in Creative Chemistry reviewed in Michigan 
History by Harlan Hatcher, December, 1953. 
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pamphlets. All of the students received free copies of the hand- 
book, This is Michigan: A Sketch of These Times and Times Gone 
By, published by the Michigan Historical Commission. It includes 
much helpful material, including dates and statistics. 

We were given a few copies of Your Capitol and Mine, which 
was written by Ellen Hathaway, an elementary teacher at Ferris 
School in Highland Park, and her fourth grade, and it contains a 
very interesting history of the territorial government of Michigan, 
the first capitol in Detroit, the first and second capitols in Lansing, 
a detailed description of a typical visit to the capitol describing the 
capitol building, the functions of the elective ofhcers, and how govern- 
ment works. A few copies of Michigan and the Old Northwest 
published by the Great Lakes Greyhound Lines were secured. It is 
an interesting pictorial history of Michigan from the Ice Age to the 
end of French rule. Some other books with interesting history stories 
which were added to our library were, Michigan History Stories for 
Boys and Girls by Ethelyn T. Abbott, Then and Now in Michigan 
by Ferris E. Lewis, My Story of Michigan by Leo F. Callahan, and 
Exploring Michigan by Delphine Newcomb. Our textbook was My 
State and its Story by Ferris E. Lewis. 

I found much helpful information in the magazine Inside Mich 
igan, especially the March 1954 issue which contained pictures and 
interesting stories about the history of Michigan and the development 
of its industries and natural resources. 

The students wrote to many places for information on Michigan 
and received suggestions and pamphlets, booklets, and handbooks 
from the Upper Peninsula Development Bureau, the East Michigan 
Tourist Association, the Michigan Tourist Council, the West Mich- 
igan Tourist and Resort Association, the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation, the Economic Development Association, Michigan State 
College, and the University of Michigan. This gave us a helpful 
beginning library of supplementary material, and we hope to add to 
it each year. 


Our class work was carried on in various ways. We read in class, 
we studied in our textbook and then discussed the material, and we 
read supplementary material and discussed it. Everyone secured a 
Michigan highway map for use in locating places. Each one read 
a book, either fiction or nonfiction, with a historical Michigan set- 
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ting. We made freehand drawings of historical events and places 
of Michigan, of the state flag and seal, and of all four flags that have 
flown over Michigan. We studied the early history on Nashville 
and learned about the early settlers of Nashville and the development 
of the community. We found that Nashville was named after Mr. 
Nash who was surveying through this area for the Grand River 
Valley Railroad. During Michigan Week we made posters por- 
traying the minerals, products, industries, and other things that 
make Michigan great. Following an exhibition of the posters, 
“What Makes Michigan Great,” the students had a better realiza- 
tion of the importance of Michigan today. Through the use of 
colored slides we learned of some of the historical places as well as 
the beautiful scenery in Michigan. We enjoyed many free, worth- 
while films on Michigan which are available from the state conserva- 
tion department, the Michigan Tourist Council, and the Ford Motor 
Company. We each made a scrapbook oa Michigan which con 
tained clippings and pictures from newspapers, cards, folders, pam 
phlets, and other material about Michigan that had been collected. 
We planned a trip to Lansing on April 6. Mrs. Helen Everett, 
assistant editor of Michigan History, helped us with the planning. 
All fifty-two of the eighth graders accompanied by Mrs. Don M. 
Gury and myself went by schoolbus on the trip. First, we visited the 
Michigan Historical Museum, where we were greeted and told about 
some of the things we would see. We enjoyed the displays very much. 
Especially interesting to us was a miniature replica of the first capitol 
building in Lansing, the Indian exhibit, the pioneer exhibit, the old 
guns, the old fire truck, the inlaid table, the stuffed animals includ- 
ing the wolverine from which Michigan received its nickname, the 
statues and beautiful paintings of noted Michigan people, the dish 
display, the old flags, the old paper money and coins, the button 
collection and the old piano. Then we enjoyed a trip through the 
State Journal Building. Upon entering the building we saw in the 
lobby floor in mosaic the original state seal of Michigan which was 
designed by Lewis Cass, second territorial governor of Michigan. It 
was presented to the Michigan constitutional convention of 1835 and 
adopted at that time as the coat of arms of the state and the official 
state seal. With small changes this Cass Seal of 1835 is still the state 
seal of Michigan and without the legend, “The Great Seal of the 
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State of Michigan” is the Michigan coat of arms. Our guides took 
us through the building explaining the process of composing a paper 
and finally we saw the printing of the first edition of the State 
Journal. 

After eating our lunch we went to the capitol building. As we 
had already read about the capitol we were especially interested in 
seeing it. We spent some time wandering around inside and out- 
side, viewing the cornerstone, the statue of Austin Blair, Civil War 
Governor, the museum display of flags, guns and artifacts, the beau 
tiful paintings and chandeliers, and the rotunda. Then we went 
to the House of Representatives and were seated in the balcony. 
The House was convened and called to order by the Speaker, the 
Hon. Wade Van Valkenberg of Kalamazoo. After listening to intro- 
ductions and discussion of a bill, we went to the balcony of the 
Senate. We listened to the Senators discuss a bill and tnen our 
senator, the Hon. Edward Hutchinson, on the floor of the Senate 
introduced us and we very proudly acknowledged the introduction. 
After listening to more discussion, we left and were privileged to pass 
through the office of Gov. G. Mennen Williams and shake hands 
with him. We spent some more time wandering around the build- 
ing observing and then we started home feeling that the trip had 
been enjoyable and worthwhile. After reading about the capitol and 
then seeing it, the capitol building had a fuller meaning for us. 

To appraise the course from the students’ point of view, one of 

the final examination questions was, “Have you enjoyed Michigan 
History? Give the reason for your answer.” ‘The answers were 
varied but gave a good summary of what I had hoped we would 
accomplish. Here are some of the answers: 
It was interesting to learn more about my own state and surrounding 
community. I enjoyed learning about what different towns were noted 
for. The Indian exhibit in the Historical Museum interested me. It was 
interesting to learn about all the mineral products found in Michigan. 
I enjoyed visiting the capitol. I learned that Michigan has products that 
I didn’t know she possessed. The early history of the Indians in Michigan 
was interesting. To watch the paper being printed at the State Journal 
interested me. I enjoyed learning about the history of our different 
capitol buildings. I never realized the greatness of Michigan. 

In evaluating the course, I think it was a very enjoyable and 
meaningful semester both for my eighth grade students and myself. 





Michigan News 


THE EIGHTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE HistoricaL SOCIETY OF 
Michigan enjoyed the hospitality of Muskegon Friday and Saturday, 
October 22 and 23. Under the able direction of Mrs. Elizabeth K. 
Wathen, director of the Muskegon County Museum, who was in 
charge of local arrangements, the convention moved along swiftly 
and pleasantly. Registration in the lobby of the Occidental Hotel 
was followed by a coffee hour at the Museum and a talk by Captain 
Joseph T. Johnston, curator of the Museum of Great Lakes History, 
on “Lore of the Lakes.” 

Municipal officials welcomed the group at luncheon in the Y. W. 
C. A. Blue Room with C. Robert Martin, presiderit of the Muskegon 
Museum Foundation, presiding. Rabbi Abraham Ruderman of 
Temple B'nai Israel offered the following invocation: 

“Heavenly Father, We thank Thee for the gift of remembrance 
without which we would not know what befell our ancestors, nor 
would we have any knowledge ef what went before us. We recall the 
fortitude and spirit of adventure which drove them into the wilder- 
ness to blaze new trails and found new settlements. Their tongues are 
silent, yet they speak to us through the pages of history. Their hands 
are still, yet they labor for us in the rich legacy they have bequeathed 
to us. Even as the power of memory retains for us the record of 
our personal past and our today includes all our yesterdays, so too, 
as a state and as a nation, the past lives in us, in our way of life 
and in the structure of our society, in our government of the people, 
by the people, for the people. The past lives in the wealth of our 
natural resources, in the fruit of the trees planted by men that are 
dead. We forge our tools with metal stored in the earth ere ‘we were 
born. We preserve our health and prolong our lives through skills 
and devices conceived by vanished generations. The past lives in 
our folk ways and in those gracious customs that beautify our days. 
The raptures of men long dead are immortalized in music and art, in 
the wit and wisdom of bygone generations which are recorded in 
the annals of history. 
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“The past is not dead. It lives in us and in our world. Even so 
shall we live when we are dead. May we so order our lives that the 
remembrance of us by future generations be for good, not for evil; 
for a blessing and not for a curse.” 

Ralph McCrea, vice president of the West Michigan Dock and 
Market Corporation, in tune with the theme of the convention— 
From Birch Bark Canoe to Ocean Liner—addressed the session on 
“Putting Western Michigan on the Seaway.” 

The annual business meeting followed with Mrs. Curran P. Boyer, 
president of the society, presiding. The president reported as 
follows: 

“Serving as your President for the past year has been a satisfying 
and a challenging experience. Before I report to you, I must express 
my appreciation for the opportunity to serve this organization and 
for the rich and varied experiences which come to one who under- 
takes to steer the course of a group, which is at once a learned society, 
a professional group, and a laymen’s association. 

“We began the year at a reception in beautiful Fair Lane, formerly 


the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Ford, now the Ford Archives. At 


our initial meeting we requested of the board of trustees permission 


to create an executive committee to function during our administra- 
tion and the authority to appoint one of our board members a 
representative of the Historical Commission to serve on the executive 
committee. This request received approval; the executive com- 
mittee was created and has served faithfully all year, helping to clear 
extraneous items from the agenda, condensing and documenting 
materials to be presented to the board of trustees. The committee 
has met just prior to the scheduled meetings of the board of trustees 
and at called interim meetings. The first meeting of this committee 
took place in Ann Arbor early in the fiscal year to discuss policies, 
formulate committees, and plan a year’s schedule. 

“The board of trustees has met three times, as is customary, to 
transact the business of the society. Many of the items to be con- 
sidered by it have come with a recommendation of the executive 
committee. 

“During this administration your president has made two trips in 
an official capacity to the Upper Peninsula without cost to the 
Historical Society of Michigan. In January, she was the guest of 
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the Escanaba Society to be the speaker at their annual meeting. 
Following this, she was treated to a wonderfully interesting air trip 
to the Copper Country with Mrs. Carroll Paul of the Marquette 
Historical Society as a competent guide. In August, your president 
attended the Upper Peninsula Conference which was a well-planned 
interesting program at beautiful Little Girl’s Point. Chairman Victor 
Lemmer did a wonderful service to the Historical Society of Michigan 
by arranging such a worthwhile and fascinating program for us. 
Here, | met many other Upper Peninsula residents deeply interested 
in the history of their state, region, and nationality. It is suggested 
that annually the society budget a visit by the president, or one of 
its executive officers, to the Upper Peninsula to reemphasize our 
sincere interest in their historical work. 

“Your president also attended the workshop held at Monroe, 
under the auspices of the Monroe County Historical Society and 
chaired by Mrs. Daniel Knaggs, president of that group. This 
professional “learn how” and “do it yourself” session was well ar- 
ranged and was characterized by its graciousness. Mrs. Knaggs and 
all her helpers literally “rolled out the red carpet” and provided us 
with pleasant memories and practical information. 

“Of our annual meeting now in progress here in Muskegon, I 
am proud to speak. It completes the “trilogy” of meetings for the 
Historical Society of Michigan for 1953-54. Mrs. Elizabeth Walthen 
has chaired this meeting and her planning and thoughtfulness is 
everywhere evidenced. 

“I have officially represented the Historical Society of Michigan 
at a number of occasions. I have accepted invitations in behalf of the 
organization to the inauguration of President Clarence Hillberry 
of Wayne University, the dedication of a marker by the Dearborn 
Historical Commission, the dedication of a marker on the site of the 
Risdon farm placed by the Washtenaw Historical Society. I repre- 
sented the Historical Society of Michigan at the dedication of the 
Beaumont House on Mackinac Island and participated in the dedi- 
catory program. 

“I have participated in bringing to the Historical Society of Mich- 
igan a grant of $1,000 for architectural research. I have spoken to 
eleven groups and given two interviews in my official capacity. I 
have assisted in the formation of one local society and played a 
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smal] part in helping to bring into existence the Past Presidents 
Club. 

“Your president, with the advice of the board of trustees, served 
as chairman of the membership committee during its year-long cam- 
paign. A total of 6,321 letters have been sent to Michiganders. A 
more detailed report is available. 

“For the chance to learn so much and to meet so many fine 
Michigan people, I am grateful. I regret that some of my hopes for 
the year were not realized. It has been a privilege to serve in such 
distinguished company as one encounters in the Historical Society 
of Michigan.” 

Mrs. Elleine H. Stones, chairman, read the following report: 

“The Resolutions Committee of the Historical Society of Michigan 
appointed at the 80th annual meeting at Muskegon, October 22-23, 
1954, recommends: 

“Resolved, ‘That the thanks of the Society be extended to the 
members and officers of the Muskegon Museum Foundation, to the 
organizers of the newly formed Muskegon County Historical Society, 
and to the citizens of Greater Muskegon for their many courtesies 
and the splendid hospitality which have made this meeting such a 
friendly and successful one. 

“Resolved, That the heartiest congratulations of the Society be 
extended to Dr. F. Clever Bald, member of the Board of Trustees 
and assistant director of the Michigan Historical Collections at the 
University of Michigan, upon the appearance of his excellent history, 
Michigan in Four Centuries, issued as the first publication of the 
John M. Munson History Fund, administered by the Historical 
Commission, as directed by the late Dr. Munson. 

“Resolved, That the members of the Society be urged to support 
the action taken by the Society's Board of Trustees at its August 
meeting, requesting the State Legislature to appropriate funds for the 
acquisition and maintenance by the State Conservation Department 
of historic sites in Michigan recommended to it by the Historical 
Commission as worthy of acquisition and preservation. 

“Resolved, That note be taken by the Society of centennial 
celebrations by communities, institutions, and organizations in the 
state, such as those to be observed soon for the City of Flint, the 
Michigan State College, the St. Mary’s Ship Canal, and the Lansing 
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State Journal. Further, that the Secretary of the Society be directed 
to send congratulatory letters in honor of these occasions and to offer 
any assistance or advice within the facilities of this organization. 

“Resolved, That the thanks of the Society go to all of those 
individuals who have worked so faithfully during the year to increase 
the Society's membership.” 

The report of the committee on architecture was given by chair- 
man, Emil Lorch. 

“Progress continues on the Descriptive Catalog of Michigan build- 
ings of architectural and historical interest; of those which have not 
been visited pictures and data are sought from others: members, the 
press, and individuals. The aim is to include all significant build 
ings. ‘Those of greatest importance and worthy of preservation are 
being recorded on the quintuple inventory form of the American 
Institute of Architects, each sheet having a small picture of the build 
ing. The cost of these pictures, reduced from large photographs, is 
being met by the Detroit chapter of the institute. 

“When these projects began only buildings of before 1900 were 
included. Later it appeared desirable to include unusual later struc- 
tures of which data and pictures can now be quite easily gotten. 
Such structures are the Detroit Public Library, The Institute of Arts, 
the Rackham Building, the groups at Cranbrook, and the Law 
Quadrangle at Ann Arbor. The preservation of these is, of course, 
assured. 


“Preservation is more doubtful, though desirable, for some early 
industrial buildings, such as the old furnaces at Fayette, and that 
near Munising, which bears a bronze tablet, is crumbling. On Grand 
Island the American Fur Company cottages, which are used by 
vacationists, need repairs. 


“The Marquette County Historical Society has bought a small 
stone cottage on Craig Street which was built about 1860 by John 
Jacobs who was owner of the brown sandstone quarry nearby. The 
house will be restored and furnished as a pioneer home of its period. 
It is hoped to have it ready by June 1955. 

“At Sault Ste Marie the partially rebuilt Johnston house is boarded 
up. This and the Schoolcraft house, now larger than when first 
built, should somehow be restored in time for the 1955 celebration 
and become memorials of that event. In its present form the School- 
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craft house is to be made available for the Chippewa County 
Historical Society through the generosity of the Carbide Corporation 
which has had it cleaned and has installed most needed illumination. 

“The Print Shop, Beaver Island, marked with a tablet by the 
Michigan Historical Commission, was visited recently by some of its 
members to stir interest in its preservation, for which a small amount 
would be required. 

“The advertised razing of the Clerks’ Quarters, Mackinac Island, 
was averted by a barrage of letters from national and other societies, 
and individuals. Some of those interested met at the Agent's House 
on July 17 to discuss ways of preserving this unit of the Astor group; 
a use program is to be formulated locally preliminary to soliciting 
funds from the cottagers and residents. To stimulate interest in 
preservation eighty individuals were sent a review of what had been 
accomplished at Mackinac during the past twenty years. A proposed 
meeting of legislators at the Grand Hotel did not materialize; the 
purpose was to lay the ground work for a state appropriation. 

“Plans are under way for rebuilding the Edward Biddle house. 
Though the substantial sum required has not yet been subscribed, 
there is a fair possibility that it will be forthcoming. 

“Fort Michilimackinac at Mackinaw City, originally constructed 
about 1714 by the French, is worthy of restoration in complete and 
authentic form. Only the stockade has been rebuilt and this is in 
fair condition. 

“Thinking that some of the centennial homes might be unusual, a 
sample county study was made with the help of Miss Isabelle Tripp, 
but the result was negative. 

“Detroit’s best preserved, or at least altered, nineteenth century 
city block is that between Hastings and Rivard Streets. Photographs 
have been secured of Christ Church, the Sibley and other houses, 
through Mr. L. P. Blakeslee, Detroit, who has also been helpful 
otherwise. 

“If and when public funds can be procured for a long range 
restoration and maintenance program in Michigan is so problem 
atical that private sources should be canvassed. The subject received 
some attention at Ironwood. There is a Michigan law under which 
a county could appropriate money for historical purposes, and to 
this recourse may be had if communities finally realize both the 
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educational and economic possibilities of maintaining historic sites 
and structures. 

“That the situation is not hopeless is indicated by the following: 
public funds brought about the reconstruction of Forts Mackinac 
and Wilkins, the Agent’s House and the old warehouse of the Ameri- 
can Fur Company at Mackinac; the municipalities of Detroit and 
Dearborn assumed responsibility, respectively, for Fort Wayne and 
the Dearborn Arsenal Officer Headquarters; Sault Ste Marie began 
the rebuilding of the Johnston house. Mr. Harold C. Brooks has 
wrought wonders at Marshall; private funds have also preserved a 
rare little building of Victorian vintage at Niles and rebuilt the 
Doctor Beaumont house at Mackinac.” 

Henry Brown reported on the work of Robert E. Palmer and the 
Michigan Portrait Survey. The report follows: 

“Our state is rich in its human heritage. Many men and women 
of the past have built our society of today. Their names and their 
deeds are of relevance. Many have had their portraits done. 

“Often families have treasured portraits of their forebearers in 
their homes, to which they give the utmost in care. This is often 
true of businesses, hospitals, and educational institutions which have 
on their walls portraits of particular significance to them. The collec- 
tions of historical societies and museums offer a place where this 
material may be preserved and may be viewed by the whole 
community. 

“Because of their wide and varied distribution, many portraits 
have become “lost” to the scholar and the general public. Very few 
people have the chance or the time to look into the holdings of all 
of the museums, let alone those of semi-public institutions, private 
groups, and persons. 

“The purpose of the Michigan Portrait Survey is to locate these 
lost portraits so that the scholar, the writer, and those preparing 
museum exhibits may have knowledge of the existance of a portrait 
of a particular person by a particular artist and may give the proper 
emphasis to this person or the artist. Where there are more than 
one, he will be enabled to make a choice of the one which best carries 
out his purpose, not just the first or only one at hand. 

“The Michigan Portrait Survey was authorized as a project of the 
Historical Society of Michigan in the fall of 1953 but did not get 
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into full swing till the early spring of 1954. Since that time county 
organizations have been set up in Delta County Historical Society 
with Charles Follo as chairman, Greenville Historical Society with 
Wyman Bock, Ingham County Pioneer Society with Mrs. L. D. 
Mills, Macomb County Historical Society with Miss Naomi Gibbing, 
Marquette Historical Society with Kenyon Boyer, Monroe County 
Historical Society with George Paxton, Muskegon County Historical 
Society with Mrs. Elizabeth K. Wathen, and Washtenaw Historical 
Society with F. Clever Bald as chairman. 

“Completed listings have been made of portraits at Adrian College, 
Albion College, Automobile Club of Michigan, City Hall at Detroit, 
Clements Library, County Building at Detroit, Detroit Historical 
Museum, Federal Building at Detroit, Grand Rapids Art Gallery, 
McGregor Public Library, Michigan Historical Museum, Michigan 
State capitol, Prismatic Club, and Wayne University. 

“Special surveys are under way at the University of Michigan, 
Michigan State College, and the Detroit Institute of Arts. All 
other art museums, colleges and junior colleges have been contacted 
and their replies are coming in. Also all chapters of the D.A.R. in 


Michigan have been contacted and the regents are returning their 
findings. 

“At the conclusion of this survey, families and communities can 
look with pride on their part in increasing the country’s knowledge 
of our resources in men and portraits. 


“In order to cover the whole state in a reasonable period of time 
the portrait survey must depend upon the cooperation of local 
historical societies, where they are in existance, and upon interested 
individuals in other areas. 

“The following are places where portraits are likely to be located: 
art institutes, hospitals, museums, large or old business firms, colleges 
and private schools, libraries, clubs or fraternal organizations which 
have their own buildings, some of the older families in the area, 
older larger churches, older larger hotels, and older larger schools. 

“The survey is limited to portraits in oil and the survey is limited 
to portraits located in Michigan. These are the only two qualifica 
tions or limiting factors. We do not attempt to judge the portrait 
for its artistic merits or the person pictured for his historic 
contributions. 
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“The Detroit Historical Society and the Detroit Historical Museum 
will be glad to supply participating organizations with copies of the 
“Michigan Portrait Survey Outline,” copies of the forms, and any 
other information or publicity which might help in your county 
survey” 

Mrs. Ellen Hathaway gave the following School Activities Council 
Report: 

“The last general meeting of the School Activities committee was 
held June 4 and 5 at Greenfield Village. This was an unusual 
gathering and marked a milestone in the growth of the program 
dealing with education. Many of you will recall that we were first 
organized as an educational committee in 1947. The subcommittee 
concerned with the schools was called the school projects com- 
mittee. Later the program was broadened to include other phases 
of history and the school activities committee came into being. At 
the last meeting, we voted to become known as the school activities 
council. 

The following committees and committee chairmen were named 
for 1954-55: Continuing Air Age, Fred Waite; Film Strip, Bettye 
Neeb; Junior Historical Publications, Roy Cappart; Renaming Mich 
igan Lakes, Ed Oakes; Searching Grandmother's Attic, Miles Beamer; 
Survey on Historical Committee Files Correspondence, Mildred 
McMichael; Radio, Ola Hiller; Local History, Lewis Beeson; Air 
News Education Column, Fred Waite; and Finance, Miles Beamer, 
Ed Oakes, Lewis Beeson, Fred Waite. 

“The members of this Council include: one superintendent of 
schools, one librarian, two museum directors, three college professors, 
one chief of education in the department of aeronautics, four junior 
high school teachers, two critics in teachers colleges, nine supervisors, 
five elementary teachers, four deputy superintendents of county 
schools, three school principals, one retired principal, and three audio 
visual directors. 

“Junior Historical Publications. Roy Cappart suggested that all 
writing was to be done at local levels by junior high school students. 
In Illinois, he said, the project became self supporting in a period of 
two years. The possibilities of junior historical publications through- 
out the state are to be studied and recommendations in turn are to 
be made to the school activities council. 
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“Renaming Michigan Lakes. Ed Oakes suggested that our young 
people do a research project on renaming the lakes of Michigan. 
This is to be carried out in the fields of history and civics. He 
feels young people will gain knowledge of the history of Michigan, 
legislative procedures, etc. They will have contact with local boards 
of supervisors, the geology department of the state, state police, 
sportsmen clubs and others. This in turn will lead to the formation 
of new historical groups on local levels. Problems we need to stress 
are: who can rename a lake, what constitutes a lake, have previous 
surveys been made, who will assist, and objections of map makers. 

“Historical Committee Files. Mrs. Mildred McMichael has 
organized five years of correspondence received in the office of the 
Historical Commission. Requests have come from all over the 
United States and covers the third grade through universities. More 
than thirty-five hundred letters were from teachers, students, clubs, 
and individuals. Ove: two theusand were from Michigan. Mrs. 
McMichael catalogued her summary on large sheets, by categories 
relative to the subject matter requested. She suggests that we get a 
sampling of materials put out by some of the other states in answer 
to requests sent to the various historical commission offices. She 
feels the Michigan Commission has done a noble job in meeting 
these requests up to this time. 

“Film Strips. It was determined that to handle this project on a 
local level was too expensive a project. According to the chairman, 
Bettye Neeb, all strips will be on a county basis. There will be 
twenty or thirty frames to a strip. They will include sites with a 
historical background, such as buildings still standing, trails, etc. 
Kalamazoo and Monroe Counties have started work on such proj 
ects. Volunteers are desired from each county who would be 
interested in working on this project. Also wanted are names and 
addresses of persons who have pictures or slides in their possession, 
or who know of such unusual items as plank roads which are still in 
existence. 

“Search Grandma's Attic. Miles Beamer, our chairman, feels 
this project offers a great incentive to young people who are inter 
ested in local state and national history. Detroit, through the co 
operation of the local society and the schools, carried out a successful 
experiment last year. A member of the historical society made con 
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tact with the history department of the Detroit schools and they 
discussed the value of our young people knowing more about local 
history. Both teachers and members of the society urged students 
to search for objects of historical significance in their neghborhood 
and homes. The young people brought in old books, newspapers, 
telephone books, wearing apparel, legal documents, stamps, money, 
and other things. These were put on display and a member of the 
society along with others judged the articles. Prize ribbons similar 
to 4-H Club awards were presented to the winners. A brief history 
of each item was attached to the article as well as a statement as 
to whether particular items would be available as gifts to the museum. 

“This idea while not workable in all communities would certainly 
create interest in many other towns and hamlets in Michigan. It 
would create an interest on the part of adults as well as young people 
and make them aware of the work of the state society as well as the 
story hidden in their own backyards.” 

At the business session five new trustees were elected to serve 
terms of three years: Frank Burton, Detroit; Henry Edmunds, Dear- 
born; George Osborn, Sault Ste Marie; Mrs. Elizabeth Wathen, 
Muskegon; and William Webb, Flint. The election of officers 
named F., Clever Bald of Ann Arbor as president, Mrs. Harold Man- 
ley of Flint as vice president, and Lewis Beeson re-elected secretary 
treasurer. 

A color tour of historic points included the Scenic Drive, block- 
house, Indian cemetery, and tomb of Captain Jonathan Walker, 
“The man with the branded hand.” Lunch at the former Charles 
H. Hackley home offered opportunity to see this elaborate con 
struction. Awards were presented five Michigan newspapers for 
“outstanding contributions in the promotion and encouragement of 
the cause of local history.” Included were the Detroit News, the 
Saginaw News, the Kalamazoo Gazette, the Grand Rapids Herald, 
and the Ironwood Globe. Two certificates of recognition were 
awarded: one to Mrs. Fred T. Murphy for her services to the Detroit 
historical commission, and one to Professor Emil Lorch of Ann Arbor 
for his activities as an architectural historian and for his role in 
restoring numerous historic buildings in the state. 

At the Friday evening dinner, John C. Beukema of the Presi- 
dent's Seaway Advisory Board discussed “Michigan and the Atlantic 
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Seaway.” Guests learned of the long struggle culminating in the 
passage of the act enabling the Atlantic Seaway to become a reality 
and were thrilled with the possibilities opened to Michigan in the 
future with the completion of the waterway. 

The society discussed plans for participation next year of the cen- 
tennial observances of Flint, Michigan State College, the Soo Locks, 
and the writing of Longfellow’s Hiawatha. 

The society offered its support to the proposed Muskegon County 
Historical Society whose chairman is Don Peru. 

The annual meeting next year will be at Flint. 


THE DARK BLUE OF Lake Superior, the deep woods spotted with 
white birch, and an ever-changing sky overhead formed the back- 
drop for the fifth annual Upper Peninsula Historical Conference at 
Ironwood, August 27 and 28, 1954. 

A tour through the White Pine Copper Mine, near Ontonagon, 
with luncheon at the White Pine Mine Cafeteria, and a trip to the 
Porcupine Mountain State Park, preceded the Friday evening session 


at Little Girl’s Point. 

Mr. Charles Follo of Escanaba led the opening evening program: 
an informal telling of dialect stories, tall tales, lumberjack yarns, 
myth, and legend. Mrs. Stellanova Osborn read an original narrative 
poem on the history of Duck Island and the Sault. The program 
closed with the showing of films of the early days of the Gogebic 
Iron Range presented by J. M. Beach, Jr., of the Range Photo 
Service. 

The Saturday sessions included reports of the Upper Peninsula 
historical societies, reports of publications of Michigan materials, and 
details of historical activities. Dr. Lewis G. Vander Velde, vice presi- 
dent of the Michigan Historical Commission, reviewed the book 
Michigan in Four Centuries, written by Dr. F. Clever Bald, Univer- 
sity of Michigan history professor, under the John M. Munson 
Michigan history bequest. 

Dr. Lewis Beeson gave the report of the School Activities Com- 
mittee in the absence of the chairman, Mrs. Ellen C. Hathaway. 
He stated that the second edition of Your Capitol and Mine would 
shortly be due from the printers. Plans were described by Mrs. 
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Stellanova Osborn for observing the centennial in 1955 of the publi- 
cation of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha”. 

Mr. Emil Lorch, former head of the school of architecture at the 
University of Michigan, presented a discussion of the survey of 
Michigan architecture he has undertaken. A gift of $1000 has been 
received for the publication of this report, it was stated. 

Dr. Beeson gave the report of Michael Church, “Art and Artists 
in Michigan.” The murals in the Ironwood Carnegie Library depict- 
ing the history of Gogebic County is one aspect of the interest people 
have in art, he stated. A survey of historical portraiture by Robert 
Palmer of the Detroit Historical Museum staff was described by Mr. 
Lorch. 

Mrs. Curran P. Boyer, president of the state society, presented the 
luncheon speaker, Dr. Earl Bedell, vocational division director of the 
Detroit Board of Education and secretary of the Education Commis- 
sion for the Soo Locks Centennial, who spoke on the meaning of 
the Soo Locks and the St. Lawrence Waterway for people of Mich 
igan and the Great Lakes area. 

Reporting for the county historical societies were: Mrs. Carroll 
Paul and Kenyon Boyer for Marquette; Miss Myrtle Elliott for 
Chippewa; Victor Stenholm and Mrs. Edith Aspholm for the Fin 
nish-American society; Charles Follo for Delta; Joseph Gill for 
Gogebic; and R. Allen Good for Keweenaw. Dr. Good stated that 
the Keweenaw society is at present inactive. 

Following a chicken barbecue supper prepared by Floyd W. Hicks, 
Gogebic County agricultural agent and his wife, Peter Torreano of 
the Peterson Mine at Bessemer discussed the operation of the mine 
and the geology of the Gogebic Range. Don McNeil, assistant direc 
tor of the Wisconsin Historical Society, closed the sessions with a 
presentation of the film, “The Presence of Our Past.” 

A well-attended and worthwhile conference was concluded due 
to the efforts of cochairmen, Charles Follo and Victor F. Lemmer. 
Thanks are due also to many others for their efforts in making this 
an outstanding and enjoyable conference—to Andrew F. Bednar, 
4-H Club agent for Gogebic County; to Walter S. Ricks, secretary 
manager of the Chamber of Commerce, Ironwood; to Mrs. Arline 
Mattson, cateress and custodian of the Gogebic Extension Camp, 
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and her two sons; to Henry Engel librarian at Carnegie Library, 
Ironwood; and to Mrs. Victor F. Lemmer. 

The conference was attended by a five-generation Michigan fam- 
ily, Mr. and Mrs. William Clark Sterling of Monroe County. Mr. 
Sterling's family has lived in Michigan since 1835 and his father, 
William Cadwell Sterling, is president emeritus of the Monroe 
County Historical Society. 


THe Wasutrenaw County Histroricat Socrery on June 26 un 
veiled a memorial tablet at Saline to Orange Risdon, founder of the 
town in 1832. Mr. Risdon was a surveyor of the Chicago Road (now 
US 112), postmaster, justice of the peace, and a member of the state 
legislature. The marker was presented to the village by Howell 
Taylor, president of the society, and accepted by Mayor Henry 
Leuthauser. Music was provided by a trumpet quartet of the Saline 
High School band. At the annual meeting which followed the cere 
mony, Mr. Taylor was re-elected president; Dr. F. Clever Bald was 
elected vice president; and Mrs. I. William Groomes re-elected sec 


retary-treasurer. Mr. Taylor is holding a pair of leather saddle bags 
used by Mr. Risdon which have been given to the society by Mr. 
and Mrs. Merritt Martin. The society has a membership of over 


four hundred. 


THe Micuican Museums Conrerence was held this year at 
Monroe, June |! and 12, with about one hundred members in attend- 
ance. Visitors had the opportunity to inspect the Monroe County 
Historical Museum which is under the direction of Edward C. 
Steiner, director, and Mrs. Florence Kirtland, curator. 

The first address of the morning session was given by Mrs. Kirt- 
land who told the conference of the museum activities at Monroe. 
She explained that special efforts were being made to interest the 
children of the county in local history. Over twelve hundred 
children and four hundred adults visited the museum between 
October 1, 1953, and July 1, 1954. The county museum is open two 
days a week. All were impressed with what a county historical 
museum can do on an operating budget of twelve hundred dollars 
a year. 
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Dr. Robert Frost of Monroe gave an interesting talk on Custer 
and presented many interesting facts concerning the life of the 
general. The theme of his talk was primarily a criticism of those 
who tend to debunk the contributions of General George A. Custer. 

In the afternoon session a very interesting and livély demonstra- 
tion was put on by some staff members of the Detroit Historical 
Museum. This was a sort of “you can do it yourself’ and was 
designed to enable museums that do not have preparators construct 
interesting displays at a low cost. Many new museum techniques 
were dramatically demonstrated by Robert E. Lee and Margot Pear- 
sall of the Detroit Historical Museum. The banquet was held at 
the Monroe Country Club and was well attended. Those present 
heard an interesting talk by Dr. Otto Beck on the restoration of the 
Beaumont House. 

In the Saturday morning session, Mrs. Mildred McMichael, 
sponsor of the Monroe Junior Historical Society, told of the varied 
activities of that group. This is the only group of its kind in Mich 
igan. The junior historians presented the program which consisted 
of portraying historical Michigan figures in authentic dress. 


At the conclusion of the conference it was the consensus of opinion 
that much had been learned. Certainly the opportunity for museum 
people of the state to meet and discuss mutual problems makes such 
a conference worthwhile. 


AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR STATE 
and Local History held at Madison, Wisconsin, September 9 to’ 11, 
two of the forty-nine awards given to historical societies, individuals, 
business firms, and books for outstanding contributions to American 
history went to Michigan institutions. One of these, the J. L. Hud- 
son Company, for many years has made a series of valuable contri 
butions to Michigan history. The other award was given jointly to 
the Detroit Edison Company and the Consumers Power Company 
for their support of the Historical Commission’s farm centennial 
program. The enameled metal markers presented to centennial 
farmers have been provided by the two power companies since the 
inauguration of the program in 1948. 
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Another American Association award went to a pamphlet written 
by Howard Peckham, now director of the Clements Library at the 
University of Michigan, while he was director of the Indiana His- 
torical Society. The pamphlet, L’Heritage Francais dans la Vallée 
du Mississippi, was published in French for distribution to French 
school children in order to acquaint them with the history of their 
nationals in the Mississippi Valley. Copies of this unique contribu- 
tion to international understanding are available from the Indiana 
Historical Society. 

Dr. Peckham was elected president of the American Association 
for State and Local History at the Madison meeting. He presented 
the American Association awards to the J. L. Hudson Company, the 
Detroit Edison Company, and the Consumers Power Company on 
November 8 at the annual Business Founders’ Day dinner of the 
Detroit Historical Society at the Park-Shelton Hotel, Detroit. 


A NEW VENTURE IN HISTORICAL PUBLICATION has been undertaken 
by the American Association for State and Local History and the 
Society of American Historians. The quarterly periodical, American 
Heritage, which since 1949 has met with an enthusiastic reception 
from those who are interested in a better popular presentation of 
American history, under the editorship of Earle Newton for the 
American Association, is now being jointly produced by the Ameri- 
can Association and the Society of American Historians with Bruce 
Caton as editor. American Heritage henceforth will appear bi 
monthly in hardbound covers. It will be sold by bookstores. 


Tue June, 1954 issue or Washtenaw Impressions pays tribute 
to the University Musical Society of Ann Arbor, which is observing 
its Diamond Jubilee; and to Dr. Charles A. Sink, its president, who 
is observing his fiftieth year with the society. From 1935 through 
1948 Dr. Sink was a member of the Michigan Historical Commis 
sion and served several times as president of the organization. His 
article “The School of Music of the University of Michigan,” ap- 
peared in the 1931 Summer number of Michigan History. 
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Tue Monroz County Historica Society held its fifteenth annual 
dinner on April 22 with Representative Louis C. Crampton of La- 
peer as speaker. His subject was “Lincoln, the Man.” A dramatiza- 
tion, “A Voice From the Past,” edited by Mrs. Mildred McMichael, 
society historian, was enjoyed. Mrs. Daniel Knaggs is president of 
the society. Monroe County has an active Junior Historical Society 
with a full slate of officers. It publishes a monthly historical paper, 
Once Upon a Time In Michigan. 


THeopore G. Fosrer or Lansinc, whose items on central Mich- 
igan place names began appearing in the Lansing State Journal in 
1947, is now contributing similar articles to the Kalamazoo Gazette 
and the Grand Rapids Press. Mr. Foster’s items have proved to 
have great reader interest throughout the area covered by these 
three newspapers. Mr. Foster is interested in the derivation and 
history of any town, community, township, lake, island or other 
place in Michigan that has a name. In order to assure as complete 
a coverage as possible, readers of Michigan History who have in- 


formation on the origin and history of place names in the state should 
forward that information to the editor of Michigan History, who 
will see that it reaches Mr. Foster. 


Mas. Harry W. Barnarb, ASSISTANT MUSEUM CURATOR, attended 
the seventh annua Iseminar on American culture held at Coopers- 
town, New York, July 6 to 13. The seminar, under the sponsorship 
of the New York State Historical Association, attracted more than 
three hundred persons from all over the United States who enjoyed 
the program offered local historians, collectors, museum workers, 
writers, teachers, librarians, and Americana enthusiasts. While at the 
conference, Mrs. Barnard met Mrs. Dorothy Brown, county histo- 
rian at Utica, New York, and as her guest on the return trip was 
invited to search her library for Michigan materials. A complete 
set of the Michigan Historical Collections has been received from 
the Utica library. The commission is most appreciative of this gift, 
particularly inasmuch as some of the volumes are no longer available. 





Book Reviews and Notes 


Log Transportation in the Lake States Lumber Industry: 1840-1918. 
By William Gerald Rector. (Glendale, California, The Arthur 
H. Clark Co. 1953. 350 p. Bibliography, index, graphs. $10.) 


William Rector’s book on log transportation is a thorough study of the 
basic problem of getting logs from the forests where they were cut to the 
waiting sawmills where they could be sawed into lumber. In treating 
this one basic problem of giving place utility to saw logs, Mr. Rector 
covers the logging years in the Lake States of Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, from 1840 to 1918. Students of Michigan’s logging industry 
will welcome Mr. Rector’s book as a valuable addition to the slowly 
accumulating supply of useful information that is being written pertain- 
ing to the history of the logging industry in the Great Lakes Region. 

The author carries the reader, with an easy style of writing, through 
the passing years of the growing industry from its beginnings in the 
early days of logging, when the cuttings were close to the rivers, until the 
last trains, loaded with heavy hardwood logs, came puffing up to the 
dumps beside the dying sawmills that were then finishing the last of the 
big commercial cut of virgin timber. 

In today’s world of huge powerful machinery and rapid transportation 
it is difficult for us to appreciate the problems encountered in log trans- 
portation just a century ago when human and animal power were the 
only forces available. Saw logs were a bulky, heavy commodity that 
presented to every log producer working in the pineries of the area a 
major problem in transportation. Logging was a frontier industry and 
therefore was carried on under the most difficult circumstances. 

In the forests there were few roads if any except those constructed by 
the logging companies. Fortunately for the early loggers pine logs usually 
floated, so the loggers turned to the rivers of the area to solve their 
transportation problem. The rivers of the three Lake States thus became 
the main log carriers during the logging era. 

Log transportation quite naturally divides itself into four definite 
phases. The first phase treated by Mr. Rector was that of getting the 
logs from the cuttings to the rollways on the streams. As the distance 
from the rivers to the cuttings increased new devices came into being. 
Beginning with the travois or go-devil Mr. Rector traces this phase of 
log transportation through its various stages of development as newer 
devices such as bob-sleighs, big-wheels, and even trains brought the saw 
logs to the landings. 

As the cuttings pushed further and further up stream from the saw- 
mills the problem of river driving confronted the loggers. In treating of 
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this second phase Mr. Rector points out that river driving was usually 
the cheapest and often the only means of getting the saw logs to the 
waiting mills. 

Leaving behind the usual glamour, which has been so often attached 
to the drudgery of the river drive, Mr. Rector faces the actual problems 
confronted by the loggers. River driving was one of the major risks of 
any logging firm. Failure to have a successful drive often meant financial 
ruin to the entrepreneur who had his entire life’s savings invested in 
brown logs stranded somewhere on the river. Mr. Rector brings forcibly, 
but pleasantly, to the reader's attention the physical and economic prob- 
lems of river driving as a factor in a highly competitive market. He 
points out the laws of the waters, costs of river driving, physical dangers 
encountered, and the amount of log shrinkage on the drive. He also 
shows how the rivers of this area were suitable for this means of log 
transportation. 

The third phase of log transportation developed once the logs had 
reached the booms at the mouths of the rivers. Here the logs had to be 
sorted and delivered to the sawmills. Booming, sorting, storing, the mak- 
ing of brails, and rafting are all phases covered by Mr. Rector in this final 
stage of the river drive. 

Mr. Rector also develops the part played by the railroads in log trans- 
portation. Railroads acted as both a competitor of the river drives and 
as a new device for loggers to use in getting their logs to the river landings 
along the river banks. In this phase he treats both the common carriers 
and the development of private logging railroads. He also points out the 
part railroads played in the later logging operations in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century. By this time the cuttings were not only further 
from the larger rivers but often consisted of hardwood logs that could 
only be transported by this type of carrier. This phase of Mr. Rector’s 
work is a valuable addition to the logging story, for as yet little has been 
written about the part played by the railroads as log carriers. 

Mr. Rector also traces the impact of the Industrial Revolution in other 
ways beside the railroads upon the logging operations being carried on 
in the forests of the Lake States during the logging era. Starting with 
the days of oxen he carries the reader through these mechanical changes 
up to the days of the steam skidder and steam loader. He points out 
that it was this phase of changing logging production that made it pos- 
sible for the more distinct cuttings to compete with logs coming from 
other cutting areas in the nation. Although costs of transportation from 
these distant local areas had increased they were still small enough to 
allow the Lake States loggers to sell their logs in the open market in 
competition with other newer areas in the West that were cutting closer 
to their mills. 

Many phases of log and lumber production, such as the purchase of 
timber stands, camp life, sawmill development, and the shipment of 
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lumber once it had been cut at the mills, as they pertain to the problem 
of saw log transportation, are parts of the lumber story that are brought 
into Mr. Rector’s book. 

Mr. Rector’s work is well documented. The comments in the footnotes 
provide not only interesting material but also valuable resource informa- 
tion for the future student interested in the story of logging in this area. 
The extensive bibliography will provide valuable resource reference ma- 
terial for those who in the future will want to delve into other phases of 
the logging and lumber industries. 


Henry Ford Community College Frrris E. Lewis 


James Duane Doty: Frontier Promoter. By Alice E. Smith. (Madi- 
son, State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 1954. 472 p. Illus- 
trations, notes, bibliography, and index. $5.00.) 


The subtitle of this biography of James Duane Doty, “Frontier Pro 
moter,” is quite apt. Doty was a bold promoter; and he was also a skill- 
ful politician. Promoting and politicing were complementary activities. 
Doty made shrewd use of both for his own advantage, and incidentally 
for the progress of Michigan Territory and Wisconsin Territory toward 
statehood. 

A native of upstate New York, Doty became a resident of Detroit in 
1818. Although he was only eighteen years old, he soon gained admit- 
tance to the bar, and his personal charm won for him the friendship of 
Governor Lewis Cass. As a result, when Congress provided for an “addi- 
tional court” to be held in Michilimackinac, Brown, and Crawford 
counties of Michigan Territory, Doty was appointed judge. 

The jurisdiction of this independent United States circuit court ex 
tended over the Upper Peninsula of what is now Michigan and the 
present state of Wisconsin, then a part of Michigan Territory. Sessions 
of the court were held once each year at Mackinac, at Green Bay, and 
at Prairie du Chien. Doty was the only resident government official 
whose authority extended over all of what was then called Western 
Michigan. The new judge took up residence in Green Bay. Interested 
in land claims at Sault Ste Marie and in what is now Wisconsin, Doty 
favored squatters and timber thieves in their disptues with army officers 
who were trying to enforce the laws. He also was partial to the American 
Fur Company, and John Jacob Astor was his friend and patron. 

Sharp practices in land dealings and in the sale of his house for an 
Indian agency at an exorbitant price, and pressure of political opponents 
caused President Jackson to refuse to reappoint Doty in 1832. The next 
year he was elected to the Legislative Council of Michigan Territory. 
In collaboration with Stevens T. Mason and John Norvell, leaders of the 
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left wing Democrats, Doty helped prepare Michigan for statehood. It is 
worth noticing that Doty got his grounding in practical politics in 
Michigan. 

Defeated in 1835 in the race for delegate to Congress from Western 
Michigan, Doty redoubled his speculation in land. In these endeavors 
he was assisted by John Jacob Astor and other members of the American 
Fur Company. His greatest coup occurred in 1836, when he induced 
the territorial legislature of Wisconsin to choose Madison, his speculative 
townsite, as the capital. The author states that the complete story of 
how he won against numerous others, each urging the advantage of his 
own town, is not exactly known. Doty, however, was the shrewdest, 
suavest political manipulator, and, besides, he distributed lots in Madison 
and shares in his corporation to those who could swing the votes. 

Appointed a member of the commission to erect the capitol, Doty was 
charged with misapplication of some of the appropriation. He wriggled 
out of that scrape by astute legal and political maneuvers, but he came 
“to be regarded as Wisconsin’s Suspect Number One in shady deals.” 

Nevertheless, Doty still managed to obtain political offices. At various 
times he served as delegate to Congress, member of the territorial legis- 
lature, territorial governor, member of the Wisconsin constitutional con- 
vention, and member of Congress from Wisconsin. For appointments, 
he could rely on influential friends: John Jacob Astor, Daniel Webster, 
and Lewis Cass. 


In campaigning for election, his affability, suavity of manner, and 
ability as a speaker won him the support of voters. 
At first a Democrat, Doty ran usually as an independent. According 


” 


to the author “Doty was a Doty man.” For a time, he was a Whig. 
Although he was sincerely opposed to the extension of slavery, he was 
slow in becoming a Republican. 

After his failure to win election to the Senate in 1855, Doty gave up 
politics and engaged extensively in railroad promotion. He built a home 
called the Grand Loggery on Doty Island at the outlet of Lake Winne- 
bogo. There he farmed and raised horses and cattle. He and his wife 
kept open house for travelers. 

Doty was one of the founders of the Wisconsin Historical Society, 
and he compiled a volume which he entitled “Historical Notes of Mich 
igan, Wiskonsan, and the N. W. Parts of the United States, 1603-1759.” 
He also collected a large library of history, biography, and literature. 

Although Doty was tardy in becoming a Republican, he got into 
the party in time to be appointed by President Lincoln in 1861 Super- 
intendent of Indian Affairs for Utah Territory. This was an appropriate 
position, for he had always been sympathetic toward the red men. 

Entering upon his duties at the age of sixty-two, he conducted his 
office so wisely that he won the confidence of the Indians and also of the 
Mormans, who at that time were hostile to every United States official. 
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His reward was the appointment as territorial governor in 1863. While 
capably presiding over the affairs of the Territory, he died on June 13, 
1865, and was buried in Salt Lake City. 

This is an excellent biography. Miss Smith has brought Doty to life 
in the pages of her book. Although he is the hero of the drama which 
unfolds, the author does not gloss over his failures and his faults. The 
overall impression of the reader is that Doty was not a great man, but 
he was a significant participant in the development of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Utah territories. 

The format of the book is attractive. There are twenty-five half-tone 
illustrations, forty-nine pages of notes following the text, an extensive 
bibliographical note, and an index. It is regrettable that no map of 
Wisconsin was included in the volume. 


University of Michigan F. Crever Bap 


Soo Canal! By William Ratigan. (Grand Rapids, Eerdmans. 1954. 
186 p. $3.00.) 


I have been reading some of the criticisms published about Soo Canal! 
which give this book a high rating as an historical account of the building 
of the original Soo canal in 1855. 

Rupert Hughes, the famous historian-novelist, had this to say about 
Ratigan’s book: 

“As a historian, I would class it beyond question as the definite book 
on the building of the Soo Canal. It is a thrilling contribution to the 
lore of the Great Lakes and an important addition to Americana. Lean 
and supersonic, it may establish a new trend in the historical novel.” 

Also, H. V. Kaltenborn, noted news commentator, is quoted as speak 
ing of this book as an important piece of work in recording the history 
of the Soo canal. 

To people who have made a study of this period, Mr. Ratigan’s book 
seems pretty romantic and gaily “souped up” with a good deal of syn 
thetic local color. It makes a rattling good story which young people will 
read with interest, but it seems a shame that some one well-versed in 
local history could not have read the proof and eliminated some of the 
more egregious deviations from fact, such as the episode of William 
Austin Burt’s solar compass, which is represented in the story as about 
the size of a watch that could be carried in the pocket; while, as a matter 
of fact, the actual solar compass—one of the prize exhibits of the Mar 
quette County Historical Society—is approximately the size of a portable 
typewriter and at least twice as heavy. 

Moreover, Mr. Ratigan’s version of Harvey's hammer varies consid 
erably from Mr. Harvey’s own account of that remarkable achievement. 
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Perhaps one could justify the appearance of Mrs. John Johnston, an 
Indian princess, fifteen years after her recorded death, as romantic 
license, but what should one say of his attempt to give Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow the status of an “ad” writer for the Soo Canal, with the 
assumption that he tossed off the Hiawatha epic in a few weeks’ time! 
Mr. Longfellow, himself, tells us that it took twelve years to shape the 
poem as he desired it. 

Undoubtedly, this book of Mr. Ratigan’s will have a wide sale and be 
deservedly popular for its gay, informal style, but it is to be hoped that 
no one will take it seriously as a transcript of actual history. 

In a recent number of The Saturday Review, September 18, 1954, 
there is an article by Morton Sontheimer, in which he remarks that: 

“In the minds of most ethical writers and editors, . . . fictional treat- 
ment can take certain prescribed liberties, providing it does the facts no 
harm and leaves them unaltered.” 


Marquette County Historical Society Mrs. Carrotyi Pau 





Contributors 


Martin J. Havran received a bachelor’s degree from the University of 
Detroit in 1951 and a master’s degree in history from Wayne University 
in 1953. He received the Whittaker historical award for his thesis “The 
Growth of Windsor, Ontario, 1854-1900.” His “Windsor—Its First 
Hundred Years” appeared in the summer 1954 issue of Ontario History. 


Ethel L. Knox is a graduate of Kalamazoo College and the New York 
University. She taught English in Central High School at Grand Rapids 
for over thirty years, and has been interested in the field of writing. 


Philip P. Mason is on the staff of the Michigan Historical Commission 
as archivist. He received his bachelor’s degree from Boston University 
and his master’s from the University of Michigan. 


F. Clever Bald is well known for his writings on Michigan History. 
His book, Michigan in Four Centuries, has just been published by the 
Michigan Historical Commission under the John M. Munson bequest. 
Dr. Bald is assistant director of the Michigan Historical Collections at 
the University of Michigan. 


Mrs. Hilda Baas, who teaches civics and Michigan history in the 
Nashville Public School, is a native of Woodland. She has studied at 
Northwestern University, University of Chicago, and Western Michigan 
College of Education where she received a bachelor of science degree. 
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Of Michigan History magazine published quarterly at Lansing, Mich- 
igan, for September, 1954. State of Michigan, County of Ingham, ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and county aforesaid, 


personally appeared Lewis Beeson, who, h 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the 
magazine and that the following is, to ¢) 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, | 
said publication for the date shown in the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by t! 
July 2, 1946, embodied in section 537, 

printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of 
publisher, Michigan Historical Commissit 
Lewis Beeson, Lansing, Michigan; manag 
agers, none. 


2. That the owner is: the Michigan F 
Michigan; Prentiss M. Brown, president, [ 
vice-president, Ann Arbor; Lewis Beeson 


No stock. 
3. That the known bondholders, mor 


holders owning or holding one per cent or 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1954. 


Lillian M. Phelan, Notary Public. 
My commission expires September 6, 1955. 
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Of Michigan History magazine published quarterly at Lansing, Mich- 
igan, for September, 1954. State of Michigan, County of Ingham, ss. 


Before me, a notary public, in and for the state and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Lewis Beeson, who, having been duly sworn, accord- 
ing to law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the Michigan History 
magazine and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933 and 
July 2, 1946, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher and editor are: 
publisher, Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, Michigan; editor, 
Lewis Beeson, Lansing, Michigan; managing editors and business man- 
agers, none. 


2. That the owner is: the Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, 
Michigan; Prentiss M. Brown, president, Detroit; Lewis G. Vander Velde, 
vice-president, Ann Arbor; Lewis Beeson, executive secretary, Lansing. 


No stock. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and the other security 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: none. 


Lewis Beeson, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September, 1954. 


Lillian M. Phelan, Notary Public. 
My commission expires September 6, 1955. 
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The Historical Society of Michigan is an organization 
maintained and managed by Michigan citizens who are 
interested in the history of their state. It includes teachers, 
business men, professional people, and others who write 
history, study history, or just enjoy reading history. Its 
purpose is to encourage historical research and publication 
and to foster local historical societies throughout the state. 
Membership dues to individuals are $3.00 per year; to 
libraries and institutions, $5.00. Michigan History is sent 
to each member. 

The Michigan Historical Commission is an official state 
body, consisting of six members appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. It was first established by an act of the legislature 
in 1913. The Commission is custodian of the state’s 
archives; it compiles, edits, and publishes Michigan mate- 
rials; and seeks to cultivate, through the Historical Society 
of Michigan and other groups, a continuing interest in the 
history of Michigan from the early times to the present. 

Michigan History is a quarterly journal containing arti- 
cles by qualified writers on Michigan subjects, reviews of 
books related to Michigan and its past, and news of his- 
torical activities in the state. Contributions are invited. 
Manuscripts should be submitted to the Editor, Michigan 
Historical Commission, Lansing 13, Michigan. 

The Commission maintains at Lansing the Michigan His- 
torical Museum, a rich storehouse of artifacts and docu- 
ments related to the history of the state. 

Among the activities of the Commission and the Society 
are the following: an annual meeting is held each year in 
October, at which tours and talks on Michiganiana are 
enjoyed; books and pamphlets are published from time to 
time; a conference on the teaching of Michigan materials 
is held annually; historical celebrations are encouraged in 
various parts of the state; a program of marking historical 
places is sponsored; guidance is provided to local govern- 
mental and state agencies on the destruction of useless 
records and the preservation of records having historical 
value. 





